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Every people that has ever attained to greatness has cher- 
ished from its very infancy a great purpose, and confidently 
anticipated the attainment of a great destiny. This purpose 
and corresponding high anticipation of the future have been 
transmitted from father to son through successive generations ; 
it has quickened and directed the activity of the people, and 
formed its character. 

No better illustration can be selected of the truth of this 
than the early history of the religious fathers of New England. 
One of their reasons for being dissatisfied with their adopted 
home in Holland, notwithstanding the religious liberty they 
there enjoyed, was, that their church had there no field for 
expansion and no hope of growth. They longed to extend the 
area of English freedom, in which they had even then a lively 
faith, notwithstanding the violence and injustice with which 
they had been treated. They earnestly desired to plant the 
church of Christ, as they understood it, and to sow the good 
seed of the kingdom where there was an open field for its 
growth and productiveness. No sooner were they firmly 
settled in the wilds of America, than they were fired with zeal 
to take possession of this good land in the name of the Lord, 
and to found on this continent a vast empire of Christian 
freedom. 
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It is among the most vivid memories of every man of New- 
England birth and training, that, in his childhood, to no 
appeal to the popular heart was there a more ready and ear- 
nest response than in behalf of the propagation of the Gospel 
in the new settlements. Already, in the early life of the most 
venerable men among us, was the purpose and expectation of 
peopling North America by men of our language, our freedom, 
and our religion, as distinctly formed in every New-England 
heart, as the purpose to conquer the world was, of old, in the 
heart of the Roman. It called forth the most fervent prayers of 
devout men and women, and inspired the warmest enthusiasm 
of children and youth. 

It is interesting and profitable at this day to trace the lines 
along which that purpose has acted in its efforts to penetrate 
and pervade a continent, by reviewing the lives of the men 
who have been in an eminent degree the active agents of our 
churches and people in carrying this great purpose into exe- 
cution. 

Such were the men who, in their several generations, for- 
sook the friends and homes of their childhood and youth, for 
the purpose of planting the church of Christ along our ever- 
receding frontier. It is fit that their lives should be recorded 
while they are yet fresh in our recollections, that their memo- 
ries may not perish. 

Such a man was William Carter, the subject of this memo- 
rial sketch. He was born at New Canaan, Conn., December 
31, 1803. His parents were Ebenezer and Rhoda (Weed) 
Carter, both of whom descended from a New-England ancestry, 
and were warmly attached to the faith and religious order of 
their fathers. They were very fair specimens of New-England 
life and character as these existed at the close of the last cen- 
tury, while as yet they were unmodified by the new and various 
influences to which the people of New England have since been 
subjected. They were moderate and frugal in their expenses, 
industrious in their habits, and devoted to the rearing and 
training of a large family of children for usefulness to their 
country and the church of God. Idleness was unknown in 
their dwelling. Their children were either at school, availing 
themselves of such advantages as the Connecticut district 
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school then afforded, or taking such part in the labors of the 
farm and the household as their strength was adequate to. No 
child of that day could be brought up by New-England parents 
either in ignorance or idleness. What advantages were afforded 
by the Connecticut common school at that time, may be judged 
from the fact, that it was not easy to find one, who, having 
enjoyed those advantages, could not read intelligently, spell 
correctly, and write the English language with a reasonable 
degree of grammatical accuracy. And the young men who, 
after having passed through the common school, entered upon 
a course of classical study, did so under the great advantage of 
having already laid a foundation of good, substantial, English 
education. 

In this manner, Mr. Carter passed his childhood and youth 
till his sixteenth year, when his father sent him to the acad- 
emy in his native town, to prepare for college. This is a 
fact very characteristic of New-England life. Society has al- 
ways been there eminently democratic. The wealthy families 
have never had any monopoly of the learned professions. The 
ranks of professional life have constantly been recruited from 
the farms and the workshops. Young Carter’s father desired 
to educate him for the medical profession ; he himself desired to 
be a lawyer, though, as he says in a sketch of his life which he 
drew up shortly before his death, he was willing to comply with 
his father’s wishes, rather than remain upon the farm. His 
mother wished and earnestly prayed that he might bea minister 
of Christ. For this he felt he was not prepared ; for he was not 
at heart a Christian. He devoted himself assiduously and suc- 
cessfully to his studies, and was in due time prepared to enter 
college. But unexpected obstacles interposed ; his father, by 
giving his name for another, was involved in pecuniary embar- 
rassment and unable to assist him. He was therefore detained 
some two years from prosecuting his studies, and was engaged 
in teaching, and for the most part was compelled to rely on 
his own efforts for support while in college. 

When, after this delay, in 1824 he entered Yale College, he 
had still no personal Christian experience. Religious impres- 
sions had been made upon his mind, convictions of his lost and 
guilty state.had been experienced, and in his twelfth year he 
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hoped he had been born of the Spirit. But no one except his 
mother regarded and treated him as a Christian, and he, after 
a time, ceased to live a religious life. Thus he passed the first 
two years of his college course and entered upon the third. Then 
it pleased God to send to Yale College one of those seasons of 
religious revival with which, in common with many other Amer- 
ican colleges, it has so often been blessed, and young Carter 
began a new life. He says of himself: “In 1827, my junior 
year in college, I was led, I trust, to a full and final consecra- 
tion of myself to Christ.” Up to this time he had retained his 
cherished longing for the profession of law; but, to use his own 
language, “It then seemed to me that I could not be a lawyer 
and such a Christian as I wanted to be. I promised the Lord 
I would be anything he would have me to be, —a minister, if 
it was his will, and he would open the way for me. The result 
was that I saw no other way open.” In reference to this great 
event, more need not be said. It was the beginning of a new 
life, which death itself, we are assured, has not terminated, but 
only transferred to a new and higher sphere. 

To God only are fully known the blessed results of that 
revival in Yale College. William Carter’s conversion was only 
one among many of its blessed fruits. He had a friend and 
classmate, Edwin Stevens, — they had been associated in 
their studies preparatory to college. He, too, was full of 
worldly ambition, and, withal, not a little sceptical as to the 
truth of the Christian religion. But God had mercy on him 
also, in this blessed revival. He was led to see himself a 
sinner, and seek the mercy of God at the cross of Christ, and 
in his case the result was, that he entered the ministry and 
went as a missionary to China, and many years ago went up 
from that missionary field to his blessed reward. 

Immediately after Mr. Carter's graduation in 1828, he was 
employed as a teacher in the Hartford grammar school. His 
scholarship in college was such as to secure for him one of 
the high honors of his class, and the fact of his obtaining such 
a position as that tendered him at Hartford immediately on 
his graduation, is a proof not merely of his scholarly traits, but 
also of the high estimation in which his character was held. 
I am informed from trustworthy sources that his: life in his 
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new position at Hartford was marked by great thoroughness 
as a teacher, and very exemplary fidelity as a Christian, in 
caring for the spiritual welfare of his pupils. 

But his stay in Hartford was destined to be short. After 
remaining in that position a year and two terms, he was called 
from it to one of still higher responsibility, that of tutor in 
Yale College. In this position he remained a little more 
than three years, discharging his duties with the same fidelity 
as at Hartford, and at the same time pursuing his studies for 
the Christian ministry in the theological department of the 
college. 

Mr. Carter entered the theological school in 1830. Two 
years earlier an event occurred in that institution which was 
not only of great importance to the young men who were more 
immediately concerned in it, but has unquestionably exerted 
great influence on the whole State of Illinois, from the lake 
to the mouth of the Ohio, and on that whole group of great 
States known hitherto as the Northwest. It gives me sincere 
pleasure to bear testimony to the self-sacrificing and unworldly 
spirit which prevailed among the theological students of Yale 
at that time. Nowhere could there have been found a more 
fervent interest in those enterprises which were then just 
coming into efficient activity for the evangelization of our 
rapidly-extending new settlements, than in the praying circles 
which used to be held in those theological rooms. As a re- 
sult of this, several young men, some of them of high promise 
as to talent and general ability, resolved to devote their lives 
to the missionary work in some portion of the Mississippi val- 
ley, and formed themselves into an association with that end 
in view. After much correspondence and inquiry, they had 
chosen the then infant State of Illinois as the field of their 
future lives and labors. 

Prominent among the plans of this association was the 
founding of Illinois College, at Jacksonville, of which the mem- 
bers of the asséciation were to be friends, guardians, and, such 
of them as should be selected, trustees, while they devoted 
themselves to their missionary work in their several fields in 
the region around it. 

With this association Mr. Carter connected himself, and 
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thus took his share in the self-denying life-work which its con- 
stitution imposed on its members. If any one asks why a 
young man of his talents and acquirements, to whom such 
places were open as he had already filled with acceptance, 
should take such a step, there is but one answer, — the love of 
Christ constrained him. Had it been his intention to spend 
his life in the gratification of his tastes and in the pursuit of 
his youthful ambitions, he would not have renounced the legal 
profession. His wish was to live for Christ, and to go and do 
such work for Him, however difficult and self-denying, as would 
be likely to remain undone unless he did it. 

In the fall of 1833, having completed his studies for the 
ministry, he resigned the tutorship for the purpose of entering 
on the missionary work to which he had devoted his life. He 
was married in the fall of that year to Elizabeth Bell, of Darien, 
Conn., the loving and faithful companion of his life, who 
accompanied, sustained, and cheered him in all his; ourney, 
and survives in a solitary widowhood to mourn his death. 

A few weeks after his arrival in Illinois, Mr. Carter, not then 
an ordained minister, was invited, in connection with the writer 
of this article, to assist in organizing the Congregational church 
of Jacksonville. This was the third Congregational organiza- 
tion in the State, those of Quincy and Mendon having a little 
the priority, though both dating from the same year. No one 
can well now judge of the boldness, one might almost say the 
audacity, of this §tep. To the best of my knowledge, there was 
not, on the first day of January, 1833, any Congregational church 
farther west than northeastern Ohio; and the state of opinion 
existing on the subject, both West and East, was not such as 
to justify the expectation that one would ever be formed. In 
New England the prevailing sentiment was that it was better 
that an emigrant on crossing the Hudson should consider him- 
self identified with the Presbyterian church. In the West, the 
claim was resolutely made that Congregationalists had no right 
to organize churches here; that this was Presbyterian ground 
forever, rendered such by the celebrated “Plan of Union.” 
Directly in the face of these prejudices, the Congregational 
church of Jacksonville was organized, of about thirty members, 
who found themselves unalterably attached, not only to the 
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faith, but to the order of their fathers; and the result shows 
that they were not long to remain alone in this attachment, or 
in organizing churches in accordance with their tastes and 
convictions. 

Of this infant church Mr. Carter soon became the pastor. 
This office he held for about four years, performing its duties 
with a zeal, ability, and success which are still remembered by 
the older members of the church with grateful affection. Dur- 
ing those four years, the membership of the church wes 
increased to about one hundred, largely by the addition of 
those who were won to Christ under his ministry. 

In the fall of 1838, he resigned his charge at Jacksonville. 
He was not brought to this step by any alienation of his peo- 
ple ; but partly by a conviction in his own mind, that there 
were too many churches in Jacksonville, and that he could be 
more useful where there was more real destitution of Christian 
privileges than here; and partly by the fact that Christian 
people, both in the Congregational and Presbyterian churches, 
felt that the two churches ought to be united, and had more 
than once tried to secure such a union on some basis of com- 
promise between the two systems of government. All such 
efforts, as might have been foreseen, finally came to nothing ; 
but they rendered the pastor insecure in his position, and. un- 
certain of the future, and for the time being weakened the 
Congregational church. 

His next field of labor was Pittsfield, Pike Co., IIl., where he 
spent the remainder of his days, in labors abundant, in trials 
and conflicts many and various, and in successes of which 
there are many living witnesses, and many among the glorified 
ones who have entered the celestial city. For those whose 
experience has made them familiar with the first beginnings of 
towns in central and southern Illinois, it is unnecessary to 
give any description of the field of labor upon which he entered, 
when he commenced his work in that town ; to convey any 
just idea of it to those who have not such an experience, I fear 
is impossible. Conceive of a small village, containing a few 
hundred people, drawn together by the fact that that spot had 
been designated as the county town, without wealth, with no 
homes but such as had been hastily and rudely built within a 
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few months, or at most a very few years, to meet their present 
necessities, without schools, or any public school system in 
accordance with which they could be founded; the population, 
though so few and feeble in resources, divided into several dif- 
ferent religious sects, and generally adhering with great tenac- 
ity to their sectarian preferences, or, still worse, feeling little 
interest in any religion ; the large majority of Southern origin, 
having those intense prejudices which slavery had been 
algeady for generations nourishing in the Southern heart, and 
prepared to regard any Northern man with suspicion; among 
them a considerable number of lawyers and politicians who had 
been attracted thither by the hope of achieving eminence 
through the law and politics, among whom were, indeed, some 
worthy citizens, but not a very few who had all the usual vices 
of the selfish, ignorant, and yet cunning demagogue. Conceive, 
if you can, of such a village, and you will not be far from a true 
conception of Pittsfield, and of nearly every village in all that 
region, as it was in its origin. Mr. Carter had left the 
churches and schools and settled order of a New-England 
home, to lay the foundation of the church of Christ, and of a 
Christian social order, in such a community as this. That it 
tried his faith and patience to the utmost, and made him feel 
his need of more than earthly wisdom, may well be believed. 
That he ever regretted his choice of a field of labor, I have no 
evidence. 

Of the Congregational church in Pittsfield he was ever re- 
garded as the father. When he commenced his labors with that 
church, it was Presbyterian in ifs organization, and in full con- 
nection with the General Assembly. In accordance with the 
wishes of the pastor and a large majority of the members, its 
connection with the Presbyterian church was severed, and a 
Congregational organization was adopted. This change was 
effected quietly and without a conflict, and it is believed con- 
tributed greatly to the subsequent prosperity of the church. 
He became the pastor of the church shortly after its organi- 
zation, and held that office for more than twenty-seven years. 
In the course of his pastorate about four hundred and thirty 
members were added to the church. 

During the first nine years of his work in Pittsfield, he also 
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had charge of the Congregational church at Summer Hill and 
Rockport, and saw that church increase under his ministry 
from about a dozen to one hundred members. 

Some three years before his death, he resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Pittsfield church, and never afterwards sustained 
the pastoral office ; though during these closing years of his 
life he never intermitted his labors in the ministry except when 
failing health disqualified him to perform them. He continued 
to reside at Pittsfield, and was employed in various missionary 
efforts in the region around : sometimes in supplying destitute 
churches, but the greater portion of the time as a Sunday- 
school missionary. In this last work he was greatly interested 
and eminently successful. 

In his own sketch of his life already referred to, he thus sums 
up results. “During my ministry I have been permitted to 
receive to membership in the church more than six hundred 
persons, by far the larger portion of them on profession of their 
faith. I feel that I have been an unprofitable servant. And 
yet I feel thankful that I have been able to see even so much 
fruit of my labor. From the first, I think it has been my con- 
trolling desire and prayer and labor, to gather souls into the 
kingdom of Christ.” Of the truth of this last statement no one 
who has been intimately acquainted with his history has any 
doubt. I have the same evidence that William Carter lived to 
gather souls into the kingdom of Christ, that I have that the 
covetous man lives to make money. 

In a letter addressed to the writer shortly before his death, 
he says: “I became early interested in the enterprise in which 
you, from the first, had a leading part, and to which you have 
devoted your life ; and, in the fall of 1833, I came to Illinois as 
a friend of Illinois College.” Of the truth of this he has given 
abundant proof in a ministerial life among us, extending through 
a period of more than thirty-six years. In common with all 
the brethren who were associated with him in the great mis- 
sionary enterprise, he was profoundly convinced that the 
churches must lay broad and deep the foundations of learn- 
ing, — not of mere secular learning, but of Christian learning, 
and he adhered to that conviction through all his life. About 
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twenty years before his death, he wes called to a seat in the 
Board of Trust, in the institution, and only resigned that posi- 
tion in obedience to that call which sunders all earthly rela- 
tions. How much is implied in the performance of the duties 
of this trust, with such fidelity as we could always depend upon 
in him, is not known to all, perhaps not to many. The ser- 
vices rendered to Illinois College by its trustees, have, through 
all its history, not only been quite gratuitous, but at their own 
charges. He could not have performed that service more 
faithfully or efficiently had he been in receipt of such compen- 
sation as our state or national government is accustomed very 
properly to make to those who perform services no more deli- 
cate or responsible. The whole amount of direct donations 
which he made to the college, in defraying his own expenses, 
in attending the meetings of its trustees, would be no mean 
benefaction to the cause of learning, especially when it is re- 
membered that the sum must have been saved from the slen- 
der salary which the infant churches to which he ministered 
were able to pay him. If our Lord was just in his commen- 
dation of the superior generosity of the poor widow that cast 
‘ her two mites into the treasury, then surely the missionary 
trustees of Illinois College are to be ranked among the most 
liberal benefactors of the cause of learning in our times. 

To the value of his services as a trustee, I rejoice to bear my 
testimony. Though firm and independent in his own opinion, 
he was candid and open to conviction: he was sound in judg- 
ment, and therefore a safe and trustworthy adviser. As a 
patient, persevering friend of the institution in all its trials, 
difficulties, and conflicts, he had few equals and no superiors. 
That we shall no more hear his voice in our deliberations, or 
be guided by his wisdom, or strengthened by his words of 
sympathy and encouragement, fills our hearts with sadness. 

His services to the cause of Christian learning in the North- 
west were not limited to Illinois College. He was for several 
years a member of the Board of Directors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, punctual in his attendance on its meet- 
ings, and deeply interested in the success of that important 
institution. During the last years of his life, he found the 
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burden of attending the meetings of the board inconvenient 
to him, and at his own request he was excused from further 
service in that capacity. 

Mr. Carter was one of the fathers of the General Associa- 
tion of Illinois. In the year 1844, he, with eight other ministers 
and five delegates from churches, organized that body, with a 
keen sense of their fewness and feebleness, but with strong, 
and, it seems, well-founded faith of a brighter future. There 
were then in the State but two District Associations, and less 
than three thousand church members, He lived after that event 
a little more than a quarter of a century ; and yet the last Gen- 
eral Association which he attended, and of which he was the 
preacher, ranked among the most dignified and influential of 
our annual Congregational gatherings. 

Such is an outline of the leading facts and events of Mr. 
Carter’s life. More than an outline will not be looked for in 
this memorial. It remains that I sketch, as well as I am able, 
some of the more prominent and striking traits of his charac- 
ter. What strikes us most forcibly in this hasty review of his 
history is, that he was no dreaming theorist, but eminently a 
practical man. We see this in his own account of his conver- 
sion. He saw at a glance the sharp and definite issue which 
the Gospel presents to every man to whom it is addressed. He 
saw that the question was not one of speculation, but of prac- 
tice ; would he live for the world, or live for Christ? And his 
whole heart was in the purpose to forsake the world, and turn 
to God. It was consciously to him the final and unchangeable 
decision of the great practical question, not only of his earthly 
but of his immortal life. 

The same practical character of his mind was apparent in 
his determination to devote himself to the- missionary work in 
a new and then uncultivated State. There was to him no ro- 
mance in it, but simply a great practical work to be done, and 
somebody must do it. Those new States would soon be filled 
with thronging millions, and without the church and the gospel 
of Christ, those millions would perish. Who, then, if not he, 
should follow those millions into the wilderness, and sow the 
good seed of the kingdom? The worldly advantages or disad- 
vantages of such a life were not to be thought of; for it was 
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not for these, but for the kingdom of Christ, that he was to 
live. 

He was most eminently a practical preacher and pastor. He 
saw very clearly the practical issue between the Gospel and 
every sinner, and he was earnest, skilful, and successful in 
urging it upon the attention of men, and in bringing them toa 
right decision. He wasa practical man in his choice of themes 
for the pulpit. He was not deficient as a doctrinal preacher. 
He presented the doctrines of the cross clearly, earnestly, and 
abundantly ; but he presented them always in their practical, 
and not in their theoretical and scientific relations. He was 
neither ignorant of the theology of the schools, nor uninterested 
in it ; but the design of preaching he considered to be prac- 
tical, and, therefore, he used the doctrines of the Gospel in the 
pulpit as instruments of persuasion, that he might win men to 
Christ. He handled freely and earnestly, in his public minis- 
try, those great moral questions which have most deeply agi- 
tated society in our day, and shaken it to its very foundations. 
On such questions as temperance and slavery, he always spoke 
with freedom and earnestness, but with such moderation of 
temper, such wisdom of utterance, and such power of argu- 
ment, as to secure the approbation of good men, and ultimately 
to disarm opposition. 

To the close of his life he was a diligent student. But his 
studies were not directed by any ambition of literary reputa- 
tion. In his studies he was still the same practical man as in 
his preaching and in his life. He read and studied that he 
might be a wise and successful minister of Christ, with just 
discrimination rebuking sin in high places and in low places, 
and seeking to find out the most successful means of confirm- 
ing the faith of the doubting, and answering the cavils of un- 
belief. He preached to men’s understandings and their con- 
sciences, and this he could not do without being himself a 
student and a thinker. 

Directly in this practical line, he became quite early in his 
ministry interested in the study of prophecy : first, as a source - 
of unanswerable argument to prove the divine inspiration of 
the Scriptures ; and then as a valuable guide to the church of 
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Christ in her voyage over the unknown seas she must navigate. 
It is a matter of regret to many of his friends that he did not 
give the results of his thinking .on this subject to the press. 
His last appearance before the public, on any occasion of much 
prominence, was in a sermon preached by appointment before 
the General Association of Illinois, in May, 1870. His subject 
was prophecy. The discourse excited much more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

He was powerful in argument. His discourses were emi- 
nently logical. In all his relations to the people of his charge, 
and to the world at large, he stood upon his reasons. He 
expected his religious opinions to be received only so far 
as he was able to defend them by unanswerable and convincing 
argument. He did not confine the use of his well-known 
powers as a debater to the pulpit. If in his judgment the 
interests of truth and righteousness required it, he did not hesi- 
tate to meet any antagonist who might present himself through 
the village newspaper; and there was a high probability that 
any one who provoked him to such a conflict, either for truth 
or righteousness, would come off a wiser, though perhaps not 
immediately a happier man. He was not pugnacious ; he had 
no love of controversy ; he was impelled, whenever he engaged 
in it, by the love of truth, and nothing else. As a controver- 
sialist, he was free from all personal bitterness. If he some- 
times gave hard blows, they were always aimed at falsehood 
and wrong, and not personally at his antagonist. 

He believed in “revivals of religion,’ and made earnest 
efforts to promote them in his own congregation. It was in 
seasons like these that his abundant labors were eminently 
successful in winning men to Christ. It was also largely in 
connection with such seasons that he brought into the service 
of his Master his musical talents, which were of a high order, 
and which he had diligently cultivated. By means of his 
powerful and well-trained voice, he was able to give effective 
utterance to the rich treasures of evangelical sentiment which 
- are garnered up in the sacred poetry of our language. It isa 
gift which every one who possesses, or is able to acquire, should 
diligently cultivate. 
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In his private life, he was eminently social, amiable, and 
genial. By this trait in his character he won the good-will 
and kindly esteem of all who knew him, — even of those whose 
principles and lives were rebuked by the faithful earnestness 
of his preaching. 

He was no sectarian, but eminently fraternal and catholic in 
his spirit. He adhered with sincere attachment to the Con- 
gregational theory of the church, not, however, in an exclusive, 
but in a comprehensive spirit. He accepted it not only as in 
general conformed to apostolic example, but as the only form 
of church order which ever can be comprehensive, — in which 
all that belong to Christ can lay aside their differences about 
forms and ceremonies and governments of man’s invention, 
and unite only in the Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing 
but the Gospel. The church at Pittsfield, largely gathered 
under his ministry, is a conglomerate, composed of persons 
educated in various Christian denominations, but consenting to 
lay aside their unimportant differences for the sake of union 
in Christian fellowship and effort. Such a union is not 
brought about by compromising any Christian truth, but by 
consenting to relinquish our hold on those ceremonies and 
governments which man has added to the word of God,— by 
loving the Gospel more, and man’s inventions less: It is this 
catholic spirit, of which William Carter was an eminent speci- 
men, which has done more to multiply Congregational churches 
in the valley of the Mississippi than all other causes combined. 
Mr. Carter was a Congregationalist, because he could not 
endure the narrow denominational spirit; because he could 
neither wear himself, or impose on others, any yoke which the 
Master hath not imposed. This is the spirit of Western Con- 
gregationalism. While it adheres to this spirit it will grow and 
prosper; in any other spirit it will become the smallest and 
weakest of sects. 

In the true Christian sense, he was eminently a self-sacrifi- 
cingman. The foregoing sketch clearly shows that even in his 
youth he knew where his power lay. He was conscious of 
possessing talents which would have secured him eminence at 
the bar. And that almost resistless power of argument which 
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he exhibited throughout his life shows that he was quite right 
in his estimate of himself. Yet this great talent he deliber- 
ately and consciously laid at the feet of his Saviour, and resolved 
not to use it for his own worldly aggrandizement, but to win 
souls to the kingdom of Christ. This was true Christian self- 
sacrifice. Having made the offering, he never took it back, but 
was ever willing that the divine Master should use it as he 
would, whatever consequences, so far as this world was con- 
cerned, should come to himself personally. He thought he heard 
the voice of God calling him away from his childhood home, 
from the churches and schools and colleges of New England, to 
a distant, wild, untrodden field, to lay foundations of other 
churches and colleges on the borders of the wilderness. He 
obeyed the call, and, like Abraham of old, went out, not knowing 
whither he went. He obeyed, and took up the work he found 
ready for him in that new and distant field, without ever hav- 
ing offered his talents in any other market. His inquiry was, 
where his work was to be found, and not what worldly compen- 
sation he could get for doing it. This is Christian self-sacrifice. 
This was the life of William Carter, and of many other Chris- 
tian ministers who have spent their lives in laying Christian 
foundations in “the regions beyond.” They may not have 
acquired fame in this world ; they did not seek it ; their record 
is on high. 

In Mr. Carter’s life there is one noble example which the 
men of this age have much need to study and imitate. It is 
eminently the vice of the age to combine insatiable avarice 
with unbounded prodigality ; he knew how to combine a strict 
frugality with a generous liberality. His style of living was 
plain and simple, corresponding to the slender stipend he 
received. But in that frugal home there was always not only 
comfort and plenty, but a generous and welcome hospitality. 
No weary; way-worn fellow-laborer ever called at his door with- 
out finding welcome and refreshment. According to his means, 
he practised a generous liberality in all the relations of life, and 
united his contributions with those of the great Christian host, to 
swell the stream of Christian effort for the evangelization of the 
world. The success of his life in this particular was owing 
partly to his own clear head and generous heart, and partly to 
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the life-long care, watchfulness, and sound judgment of his faith- 
ful wife. Young ministers who in this respect would imitate 
him, must not only be wise men themselves, but they must 
seek out and find for the companions of their lives, self-gov- 
erned, self-sacrificing, discreet, and industrious women. I am 
far from thinking that this variety of the species woman is yet 
extinct. 

Mr. Carter had no death-bed experience ; or, rather, his life 
for many months before his death was a death-bed experience. 
He had for several months been aware of symptoms indicative 
of a disease of the heart, which must before many years termi- 
nate his life, and which might at any time terminate it without 
any warning. Fully aware that such was his condition, he had 
made every arrangement for his departure, as if on a journey. 
He continued his labors whenever he was able to perform 
them ; but he held himself at all times ready for his departure. 
His cheerfulness was not impaired; he spoke of his death as 
near with the utmost composure and cheerfulness, and with the 
fullest assurance of Christian faith and hope. Several months 
before his death ‘he requested me to preach his funeral sermon, 
if I survived him; and the sketch of ,his life, which I have re- 
ferred to in this memorial, was prepared by him at my request 
in anticipation of that occasion. 

For several weeks immediately preceding his death, he had 
been suffering from a cold, and unable to preach, though he 
was not confined to his house, but took his daily walks as 
usual. On the last morning of his-life, he arose from his bed 
as usual, and dressed, but felt more unwell, and did not take 
his customary walk to the post-office. His wife finding him 
so much unwell, determined not to leave him alone. But she 
was under a necessity of leaving his room for a few moments. 
When she returned, she found him in a dying condition. He 
never spoke again; in a few moments his spirit had departed ; 
he had done with earth. This was the death he anticipated 
for himself, and desired. His death occurred on Thursday, 
February 9, 1871, shortly after his entrance upon his sixty- 
ninth year. 

His funeral was attended at the Congregational church in 
Pittsfield, Sabbath forenoon, February 12. I performed the 


¥ 
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solemn duty which he had imposed upon me of preaching his 
funeral sermon. A great multitude of people filled the church 
and crowded around it. to pay the last tribute of respect and 
affection to a loved and venerated man. When, at the close 
of the services opportunity was given to view once more his 
features, which were not distorted by any death struggle, but 
tranquil as in sleep, hundreds availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to look once more on that good man’s face, before the 
coffin and the grave should hide it from human view. There 
was no distinction of sects or parties or classes there; all were 
eager to do honor to departed worth. 

In life, health, and prosperity, humble, self-sacrificing piety is 
often treated with cold neglect. But around the coffin and the 
grave of departed goodness, men come to their senses and show 
an affectionate reverence which they never exhibit around the 
death scene of a prosperous worldling. It is a great privilege 
to attend the funeral of an aged minister of Christ, who has 
faithfully done his Master’s work from youth to gray hairs, till 
God has called him away. On such an occasion you will see 


in what estimation men hold, in their heart of hearts, fidelity 
to the Gospel of Christ. 


J. M. Sturtevant. 
Jacksonville, [1 
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THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Two hundred and sixty years have gone by since our autho- 
rized version of the Bible was made by command of King 
James. Recently the question has been discussed, especially 
in England, whether there is not need, not of a new version, 
but of a revision of the old. All the eminent scholars who 
favor this are agreed that the changes should be as few as pos- 
sible, and made in the most conservative spirit, so as to pre- 
serve the style and tone, and even rhythm, of that translation 
which we so deeply revere, and the very words of which long 
association has made dear and sacred. It is evident that this 
is a question which must be seriously considered. It is en- 
gaging the thoughts of increasing numbers of different classes, 
and being debated, not only in learned reviews, but in the 
periodicals which circulate among the people. Whatever ob- 
jections may be felt, it is impossible for any to deny that 
weighty reasons are urged in favor of a revision. Various 
tentative efforts have been made by individuals, acting on their 
own responsibility ; and, at the present time, a company of 
scholars, designated by the Convocation of Canterbury, in the 
Church of England, are actively engaged in the work. 

It may be well for us, before considering the question thus 
suggested, briefly to glance at the history of our present and 
some earlier versions. 

The first complete translation of the Bible into the English 
tongue was made by Wycliffe ; the New Testament being fin- 
ished in 1380, and the Old Testament in 1384. This, though 
before the invention of printing, had a wide circulation. But, 
being made from the Latin Vulgate, by one probably not famil- 
iar with the original tongues, it was necessarily imperfect, and 
unfit to occupy a permanent place. 

A century later, in 1484, William Tyndale was born, des- 
tined for a work, the influence of which will be felt to the end 
of time. From his early youth he was interested in the 
translation of portions of the word of God. In 1523, in a 
dispute with a Romish priest, he uttered the bold words: “ If 
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God spare my life, I will cause the boy that drives the plough 
to know more of God’s law than either you or the Pope.” 

He soon found that England was no place for him, and 
sought an asylum in Hamburg, and afterwardsin Cologne. In 
1525, the first complete copy of the New Testament in English 
ever printed, was issued at Worms. Other editions rapidly 
followed. The Roman Catholics bought them up, in order to 
burn them. Tyndale made them pay a round price, and 
availed himself of the proceeds to publish larger and better 
editions. He also commenced a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment, and had proceeded as far as Chronicles, when, in 1536, 
he was led to the stake, praying as he died, “ Lord Jesus, open 
the eyes of the King of England.” 

Tyndale was a laborious and accurate scholar, familiar with 
Greek, Hebrew, and other tongues, and a master of pure and 
vigorous Saxon. As an interpreter, he was singularly without 
prejudice, so that he could say, “I call God to witness that I 
never altered one syllable of His Word against my conscience.” 
He ought ever to be honored as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of Christendom. While he was translating from. the 
original tongues, Miles Coverdale, at Zurich, was preparing an 
English version from German and Latin translations, which 
was printed in 1535,— a year before Tyndale’s death. This 
was the first complete English Bible ever printed. Two 
years later, in 1537, John Rogers, the martyr (who, notwith- 
standing his large and ever-increasing family, had opportunity 
for sacred studies), issued an edition of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment, and of the Old Testament, according to Tyndale’s version 
as far as completed, — supplemented by Coverdale’s, from the 
book of Ezra onward. - This was published, for prudential 
reasons, under the pseudonym of Thomas Matthew ; and thus, 
only a year after Tyndale’s death, his last prayer was answered, 
and the royal license obtained for this translation. 

At this time the demand for the Bible was large and con- 
stantly increasing, and a revised edition, edited by Coverdale, 
with a prologue by Archbishop Cranmer, was brought out in 
1539. This is known as “the Great Bible” (because of its size), 
sometimes as Cranmer’s, 

In 1557, many of the leading reformers having been driven 
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to Geneva, an edition of the New Testament, based on Tyn- 
dale’s, corrected by Beza’s Latin translation, was published by 
them. This introduced the important innovation of verses, 
marked by figures, —an idea taken from the Greek Testament 
published by Robert Stephens in 1551. In 1560, the whole 
Bible was printed at Geneva,—the poetical and prophetical 
books of the Old Testament having been largely revised, — 
and notes, many of them strongly Genevan in doctrine, having 
been inserted. Whittingham, who was Calvin’s brother-in-law, 
was one of the principal editors, assisted by Coverdale, proba- 
bly by John Knox, and others. This version, called the Ge- 
nevan, came at once into general use, and retained its popularity, 
even after the introduction of the version of King James, — 
passing through about one hundred and fifty editions in eighty 
years. 

A little later, Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, resolved 
to attempt further improvement, and with the aid of other 
scholars, eight of whom were prelates, published another version 
in 1568, — usually called “the Bishops’ Bible,’ — which de- 
serves to be remembered, as it was, by royal command, made 
the basis of our present authorized version. It never, how- 
ever, obtained that favor among the people which was enjoyed 
by the Genevan Bible. 

About this time, we may say in passing, the Romanists, see- 
ing the masses would have an English Bible, determined to pre- 
pare a translation of theirown. Accordingly, what is called the 
Rhemish New Testament appeared at Rheims, in France, in 
1582, translated from the Latin Vulgate ; and this was followed 
twenty-seven years later, in 1609-10, by a version of the Old 
Testament, in two volumes, also from the Latin, printed at 
Douay, which is still the only English version sanctioned by 
Roman Catholic authority. 

James I came to the throne of England in 1603, and shortly 
after, at the “ Hampton Court Conference,” it was suggested 
that another effort be made to secure a satisfactory translation 
of the Bible. The Genevan and Bishops’ Bibles were most 
generally circulated; but the former never had been sanc- 
tioned for public use, and the latter did not satisfy scholars. 

King James, therefore, after due consultation with others, 
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nominated fifty-four leading scholars for the propospa work. 
They were impartially chosen from different sects and parties, 
solely on the ground of eminent qualifications, and were men 
every way worthy of their high trust. 

Of these fifty-four, forty-seven only undertook the task. 
They were divided into six classes, to each of whom separate sec- 
tions of the Old Testament and Apocrypha were assigned. For 
six years they pursued their work. “Three years were occu- 
pied in individual investigations. Three years more in the 
systematic and united work of the six classes. Each member 
of each class translated all the books entrusted to the class ; 
then*the whole class met and adopted a common text; then 
that text was transmitted to each of the other classes for revis- 
ion; then a text of the whole Bible, approved by the entire 
six classes, was submitted to the final revision of six delegates, 
with six consulting assistants,” and then placed in the hands 
of Dr. Miles Smith to be made ready for the press. 

The authorized version, thus prepared by most learned men, 
using the greatest pains and care, availing themselves of the 
labors of other English translators for nearly a century, was 
issued at London, in a black-letter folio, in 1611. 

It was not strictly a new translation. Dr. Homer, of New- 
ton, who devoted many years to the collation of the authorized, 
with other versions, says that 89-go0’s of the New Testament 
are taken from preceding translations ; in the Old Testament, 
the amount of alteration is rather more. ° ; 

The exact pedigree of our version has been thus stated: “ It 
was based on the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, and that on Cran- 
mer’s of 1539, which was a new edition of Matthew’s (Rogers’) 
Bible of 1537, partly from Coverdale of 1535, but chiefly from 
Tyndale ; in other words, our authorized translation is mainly 
that of Tyndale from the original Hebrew and Greek.” * 

By this work, James, who would else have been remembered 
chiefly as a weak pedant, who balanced the contempt felt for 
him by others, by the complacency with which he regarded 
himself, has gained a place of lasting honor; and to his credit 
be it said, he clearly appreciated the greatness of the work, 
and counted it the glory of his reign. 


* “Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels,” by Bosworth & Waring, London, 1865. 
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Yet this version, though recommended by royal authority, 
seems only gradually, and after many years, to have supplanted 
others in use; and in sermons preached by Bishop Andrews, 
himself one of the chief translators, in 1621 (ten years after 
its publication), the texts were taken from the Bishops’ Bible. 

For two centuries and a half it has now maintained its place, 
quickening the spiritual life of successive generations : its terse 
and felicitous phrases stamped on the memory, its sacred words 
associating themselves with all the scenes of public and pri- 
vate life, with the joys and sorrows of the living, and the re- 
pose of the dead. 

Nevertheless, though it be the most sacred of our books, the 
English Bible is a human work, — and it has the inevitable im- 
perfection of all things human. The Scriptures, as first writ- 
ten, were inspired; but our translation is so only so far as it 
exactly represents their meaning. Our desire should be — 
and this is also the right of every Christian —to have the 
most accurate representation of the original words of God 
which is possible. If, after the lapse of 260 years, our version 
can be so amended as to convey the idea of the original Scrip- 
ture more precisely, then men will not rest till this is done. 

Let us now see what are some of the reasons urged in favor 
of this ; keeping in mind the cardinal point, that what is pro- 
posed is not a new translation, but a veviszon, in which the aim 
is to be, to make as “ttle change as is consistent with the 
truest accuracy. 

Our first plan was to draw illustrations and arguments from 
the whole Bible ; but the field has so widened that it seems 
necessary to narrow the question, at least as far as any minute 
’ investigation goes, to the New Testament. And we may 
assume that if there be a revision of this, the opportunity will 
be embraced to amend the older Scriptures also. 

The received Hebrew text to-day is essentially that which 
our translators used ; the principal changes needed arise from 
the present better understanding of the nature and laws of 
Hebrew poetry. With the light now thrown on this subject, 
many sections can certainly be made more intelligible and 
forcible. No scholarly reader of the Book of Job, for example, 
can fail to see how many of its obscurities might be removed, 
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and fresh beauties brought out, by a judicious revision. Our 
fuller knowledge, also, of the botany and zodlogy of the Holy 
Land, would lead to many desirable corrections in the names 
of plants and animals. 

But we leave this branch of the subject with these meagre 
hints, and turn to the arguments presented for the revision of 
the New Testament. 

Here we commence with those of the least importance. 

First, a revision is desirable, for the removal of obsolete words, 
especially those which are often misunderstood. 

As examples, we would name the use of the word “let,” in 
the sense of hinder; “ prevent,” as meaning anticipate ; “ con- 
versation,” for manner of life ; “ quick,” for living. The phrase 
(Acts 21: 15), “we took up our carriages,” certainly conveys to 
many a wrong idea; it might be “ made ready our baggage,” 
even if we cannot go back to the quaint Genevan version, “ we 
trussed up our fardels.” 

In 1 Tim. 5: 4, “if a widow have children or nephews,” the 
last word should be grandchildren, though, in 1611, the term 
nephew was some time ss oapplied. The “lively stones” of 
1 Pet. 2: 45, in our day would be called “living” ones ; as, 
indeed, the same Greek word is translated just before. The 
word “grudge” formerly had the meaning of “murmur,” and 
so is used in the latter sense in James 5: 6, “ grudge not one 
against another,” to the obscuring of the precise sense. In 
1 Cor. 4:4, the apostle is made to say, “I know nothing dy 
myself” ; it should be agazmst myself; and this was one mean- 
ing of the preposition “by” two hundred and fifty years ago. 
The frequent use of “which” for who, as applied to persons, 
and the employment of “his” for its, also belong to the 
obsolete usages of former days. Other examples might be 
_ given, were it necessary. 

Again, by a revision there might be secured a uniformity in 
proper names. It is to be regretted that so many are presented 
in two forms. Thus, we have not only Noah and Noe, Elijah 
and Elias, Hosea and Hosee, Isaiah and Esaias, and others, 
where few confound the identity ; but in several places the 
reference is more obscure and probably misunderstood by 
many. Eliszeus is not easily identified with Elisha, — the 
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“ widow of Sarepta,” with the widow who dwelt at Zarephath ; 
if most would recognize Timotheus in Timothy, they could 
hardly be so sure that Marcus was Mark, and Lucas Luke, 
and the Judas of Acts the Jude of the Epistle. Most bewil- 
dering of all is it to read in Heb. 4: 8, of “ Jesus” giving rest, 
when the reference is to Joshua, the s6n of Nun. 

So in Acts 17: the same word is first (v. 19) transferred as 
“ Areopagus,” and then, three verses after, translated as “ Mars’ 
Hill.” In another part of the same book (28:15), while we 
have one designation anglicized as “Three Taverns,” another 
in the same verse is given in Latin as “Apii Forum.” There 
ought to be uniformity of treatment. 

In this connection we may mention as another blemish to be 
removed, the frequent and unnecessary variation in the rendering 
of the same word. Of course, there cannot be an absolute and 
unbending rule in regard to this; for the same Greek word 
may have, in different connections, a diverse meaning. The 
prepositions, ¢. g., must be variously translated. The word 
which in one place stands for “angels,” in another means only 
human messengers. But King James’s translators seem to 
have delighted in a meedless license. In fact, they say in their 
preface, very frankly, “ We have not tied ourselves to an uni- 
formity of phrasing, or an identity of words, as some, perad- 
venture, would wish we had done ;” and then go on to defend 
their liberty, on the ground that they ought not “to be in 
bondage to words and syllables,” and that if they “should say, 
as it were, to certain words, have a place in the Bible, always ; 
and to others of like quality, get ye hence, — they might be 
taxed, peradventure, with St. James’s words, namely, ‘To be 
partial in ourselves, and judges of evil thoughts.’” This is 
ingenious, but we can hardly suppose that the apostle intended 
to teach rhetoric and advocate synonyms. 

The translators, however, used them very freely, and have 
thus not unfrequently obscured the course of thought, and 
prevented the easy comparison of Scripture with Scripture. 
There is one word (xarapyéw), which is used twenty-seven times 
and rendered seventeen different ways ; another (nsw), which 
occurs twelve times, and is translated by nine different words. 
In even the same chapter (Rom. 4), the word AvcyizZo.08 is ren- 
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dered twice by “count,” six times by “impute,” and three 
times by “reckon,” and yet this is the key-word to the whole 
argument. 

In Rom. 5:11 is the word “atonement,” — the only place 
in our version where it is found; but the Greek word so 
rendered occurs elsewhere, and is translated in one place 
“ reconciling,” in another “ reconciliation.” There are passages 
in different parts of the New Testament, which in the original 
are precisely identical, and yet this identity does not appear to 
the English reader. In Luke 7:50, “Thy faith hath saved 
thee,” is the version of the same words rendered in Luke 
17:19, “ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” The same ex- 
pression is translated in Jude 13, “blackness of darkness, ” 
and in 2 Peter 2:17, “mist of darkness.” The Baptist’s 
“leathern girdle” of Matthew becomes “ the girdle of a skin” 
in Mark, though both Evangelists used the same words. The 
“goodly apparel” of James 2:2, is changed needlessly to 
“gay clothing ” in verse three, though the original is the same. 

In other cases, quotations from the Old Testament in abso- 
lutely identical words, are varied (slightly, it is true) in the 
rendering of them. 

In regard to such variations, Archbishop Trench urges with 
truth, “It must not be forgotten that through them a most 
interesting question as:to the exact relations of the four several 
gospels to one another is entirely foreclosed to the English 
reader.” So in the Epistles, “striking coincidences in 
language between one Epistle and another, which exist in the 
Greek, do not exist in the English.” Ought not the reader 
of the common version to have the same power of seeing the 
correspondences which is enjoyed by the scholar ? 

Often, also, the point of a sentence is lost because the same 
word is variously rendered; ¢. g., Paul, referring to the altar, 
inscribed “to the unknown God,” is made to say, “ whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.” 
The word rendered “unknown” is dywerw, that rendered 
“ignorantly” is dyvooivres, evidently a delicate rhetorical turn, 
and it should have been reproduced, “I saw an altar to an 
unknown God; whom therefore ye worship uxknowing,” etc. 
So in 1 Cor. 3:17, we read, “If any man defile the temple of 
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God, him shall God destroy ;” but in the original the same word 
is repeated, evidently to convey the idea of a correspondence 
between the offence and the penalty, and we ought to have this 
indicated, as, “If one destroy the temple, him shall God de- 
stroy.” 

There is a similar repetition in 2 Thess. 1 :6, where we read, 
“It is a righteous thing with God to recompense ¢7zbu/lation to 
them that ¢voub/e you,” where it ought to have been, “trouble 
to them that trouble,” or “affliction to them that afflict”; in- 
dicating that persecutors will receive themselves just what they 
inflict on others. So in the oft-quoted passage, Phil. 2:13, 
we read, “God worketh in you both to will and to do”; it 
would be more exact and more forcible to say, “God worketh 
in you both to will and to work.” In Rev. 4:4, our version 
says, “round about the ¢hrone were four and twenty seats” ; but 
the Greek noun is the same in both clauses, and the variation 
obscures the fact that the redeemed are to reign hereafter en- 
throned with the Lord. 

These must suffice as examples of the needless and some- 
times injurious rendering of the same Greek, by varying Eng- 
lish words. Trench, in his essay on the authorized version of 
the New Testament, mentions many others. 

Further, there are some texts inaccurately translated. 

The authors of our version were men of remarkable learn- 
ing ; but the critical study of the Hebrew, and still more of the 
Greek language, has made great advances since their day. 
Niceties and peculiarities in the use of the Greek article, 
for example, and of prepositions and of the tenses of the verb, 
are now familiar to scholars, which were unknown to them. 
We are, then, in a position to reproduce the finer shades of 
meaning better than they. 

Dr. Trench points out these among other instances, where 
the exact force of the article is not given. Heb. 11:10: “He 
looked for a city,” and it should be “ the city which hath she 
foundations” ; that is, the one predicted, whose foundations 
David and Isaiah had spoken of. John 3:10, Christ says to 
Nicodemus, not “art thou a teacher,” etc., but ¢#e teacher ? that 
is, the well-known, the famed teacher. So in 1 Tim. 6:10, 
Paul does not say that “the love of money is ¢he root of all 
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evil,” but @ root, avoiding what now seems an exaggeration. 
And in the very difficult passage, Rom. § : 15-19, which should 
have been most exactly rendered, the articles have been re- 
peatedly omitted, and we read “through the offence of one, 
many be dead,” instead of “through the offence of the one, the 
many be dead,” etc., where “the many” is necessary to show 
that the phrase is equivalent to “all” in verse 12, a fact of 
great importance in the interpretation. (So in verses 17, 18, 
and 109.) 

These, like the changes which would be made by giving the 
precise force of moods and tenses, may seem trifling ; but is not 
this the true position to take, that nothing can be of trivial 
importance which removes us from the most exact understand- 
ing of every portion of the word of God? 

Other instances of inaccuracy are the following: [We can 
only state them, without attempting to defend our judgment, 
though the opinion expressed is in accordance with the general 
decision of the best critical authorities. ] 

Matt. 6:25. “Take no thought,” should be, be not anxious. 

Matt. 23:24. Strain out, should be substituted for, “ strain 
at a gnat.” 

Luke 23:15. “ Nothing worthy of death is done wz¢o him,” 
should be, dy him. 

John 8:58. “ Before Abraham was, I am.” There is a nice 
distinction in the Greek between yevécdos and sus, Before Abra: 
ham was made, I am. 

John 16:8. The Spirit shall convince the world, etc. ; not, 
as we have it, “ reprove.” 

John 10:16. “There shall be one fo/d, and one Shepherd ;” 
the word is voizvn, flock, not fold: there will be many folds. 

John 12:6. Judas not merely “bare,” but purloined what 
was in the bag. 

Acts 2:47, we read, “the Lord added to the church daily 
such as should be saved ;” but it is rods Gw2oudvous, those being 
saved, or those in the way of salvation. 

Acts 2:31. “His soul was not left in hell;” it should 
be “the grave.” Indeed, we may say, in general, our trans- 
lation does not distinguish with care between Gehenna and 
Hades. ' 
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Acts 3:19. Repent, etc., “wen times of refreshing shall 
come,” should be, hat they may come. 

Acts 12:4. “ Intending after Easter to bring him forth ;” a 
most strange and unfortunate rendering of 76 racy. 

Acts 17:22. Paul was too good a rhetorician to assail the 
Athenians by calling them “too superstitious”; he really 
complimented them: “I perceive ye are very religious.” Nor 
did he, as said in verse 23, behold “ their devotions,” but their 
objects of worship. 

Acts 20:28. ’Emoxérous is translated “ overseers,” obscuring 
the important fact that the title of dzshops is given to those who 
in verse 17 are called the elders (presbyters) of the church. 

1 Cor. 11:29. “ Damnation” should be softened to condem- 
nation. 

Col. 1:15. “First-born of every creature,” is translated by 
Ellicott, “ first-born before every creature,” by Trench, “ born 
before the whole creation,” though perhaps all would not agree 
to this. 

Phil. 2:6. Instead of “thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God,” it is generally conceded we should read, thought 
not his equality, etc., a thing to grasp at, or to be eagerly re- 
tained. 

I Thess. 5:22. For “abstain from all appearance of evil,” 
we must read, from every form of evil. 

I Tim. 6:5. Instead of supposing that “ gain is godliness,” 
we should substitute, godliness is gain, which corresponds 
with the following verse, where the same words are repeated, 
and in the same order. 

Heb. 2:16. Our translation is, “he took not on him the na- 
ture of angels” ; the words “ him the nature of” being in italics ; 
it reads, literally, he taketh not hold of angels ; and the refer- 
ence is not to the incarnation, but to the aid Christ brings to 
men; and so Alford translates, “it is not angels he helpeth,” 
etc. 

Heb. 10:23. ’EAmis is rendered “ faith,” instead of hope. 

Heb. 10:36. Our translators have inserted “ any man,’ in 
italics, in the sentence, “if any man draw back.” There is no 
warrant for this, and the only nominative rightly supplied is 
“‘ he,’ whatever be the doctrinal aspects of the change. 
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Heb. 11:13. The ancient worthies did not “embrace” the 
promises, but seeing them afar off, they hailed them, or “ sa- 
luted” them, as Tyndale put it. 

Jam. 1:26. “If any man among you seem to be religious,” 
ought to read, think himself to be, plainly a better sense. 

But once more we must “truss up our fardels,” and move on. 

The most weighty reason for a revision, and that without 
which perhaps all others would be insufficient, is yet to be 
named : the alterations which ancient manuscripts of the New 
Testament, brought to light since our version was prepared, 
compel us to make in the original text. 

Our translators had before them the Greek Testaments of 
Beza and of Stephens; but these were largely transcripts of 
the text, as edited by Erasmus; so that, according to Bishop 
Ellicott, “in the fourth edition of Erasmus, we really have the 
mother-text of our own authorized version.” The first edition 
of Erasmus was prepared with only about six months’ labor, 
and from MSS. which Ellicott says “were of no great critical 
value.” The subsequent editions were improved, but still 
suffered because “based on scanty evidence and late manu- 
scripts,” containing some passages introduced on slight au- 
thority. The existence of the famous Vatican Codex was known 
to Erasmus, and, through a friend, he consulted it in one 
instance ; yet, leaving this writing of the fourth century, he 
mainly followed one of the sixteenth. Now, we have five most 
important MSS. belonging to the fourth, fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies, none of which influenced our version in any perceptible 
degree, and the existence of three of which, at least, was un- 
known to our translators. These are, the Alexandrine, in the 
British Museum, of the fifth century ; the Vatican, of the fourth ; 
the Codex Ephrzemi, in the imperial library at Paris, of the 
fifth century ; the Codex Bezze, of the Gospels and Acts, of the 
sixth ; and, the oldest and most important of all, the Sinai 
manuscript, discovered by Tischendorf only twelve years ago. 
These, and others of a later date, have all been made the 
subject of most critical examination and comparison, and are 
now placed within the reach of scholars. _ 

And besides, a very large number of ancient versions, in dif- 
ferent languages of the East, have been brought to light, some 
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of them more ancient than any existing manuscripts ; and in 
connection with this increase of material, there has been a 
commensurate increase of critical knowledge and power. 

It cannot be said that there is at present any received text of 
the Greek Testament which has secured universal assent ; 
yet, in regard to many passages there is agreement, and the 
materials for criticism are so accessible, that a company of 
scholars meeting together might, in almost all instances, decide 
on the text for which the weight of authority preponderated. 

Among the most important changes proposed on account of 
critical considerations are these :— 

Matt. 6:13. The doxology in the Lord’s prayer might be 
omitted, though this is not certain. . 

Matt. 19:17. Instead of the question, “Why callest thou 
me good ?” several old manuscripts and versions read, “ Why 
askest thou me concerning good ?” though in Mark and Luke, 
the inquiry is as in our version of Matthew. 

Mark 3:29. “Eternal damnation” would be eternal sin. 

Some would omit Mark 16:9-20. 

Luke 2:14. Dean Alford would read, “peace upon earth, 
among men of good pleasure” ; though others do not assent 
to this. 

John 5:4. “For an angel came down,” etc., would be 
omitted. 

John 8:1-11. The account of the woman taken in adultery 
is found in only one of the early manuscripts. The weight of 
authority is, therefore, against it, though it may have been a 
true story, which was circulating in oral tradition. 

Acts 8:37. Weare sorry for our Baptist friends, but these 
words, “ And Philip said, If thou believest,” etc., and the reply, 
are not in any ancient manuscripts, and were inserted by Eras- 
mus from the Vulgate. 

Acts 9:5 and 6. The words, “It is hard,” etc., “ And he, 
trembling,” etc., are without authority in this place, though 
found in other chapters of this book. Erasmus inserted them 
here. 

1 Tim. 3:16. Instead of “God manifest in the flesh,” the 
oldest manuscripts, with one exception, read, (is) who was 
manifest, etc. 
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I Pet. 3:15. The best authorities give, instead of “ Sanc- 
tify the Lord God in your hearts,” sanctify Christ in your 
hearts as Lord. 

1 John 5:7. The words, “in heaven, the Father, the Word 
and the Holy Ghost,” etc., would unquestionably be omitted ; 
but in the same epistle (2:23) the clause, “He that acknowl- 
edgeth the Son hath the Father also,” which our translators 
marked in italics, would be restored to good and regular stand- 
ing. . 

Jude 1. Instead of “sanctified by God,” we should read, 
beloved by God. 

Rev. 14:1. Those standing with the Lamb on Mount Zion 
have “ Hs name and His Father’s name upon their foreheads.” 

Rev. 22:14. Tischendorf and others would read, instead of 
“ Blessed are they who do his commandments,” etc., they who 
wash their robes. (Comp. Rev. 7 : 14.) 

These alterations are proposed simply on critical grounds, to 
bring us nearer to the Word as given by inspiration ; and if 
we adhere to readings which we have reason to believe incor- 
rect, are we not in danger, as Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
puts it, of “offering to God the unclean sacrifice of a lie” ? 

Such are the chief reasons urged in favor of a revision. 

Other points might have been named; many of the head- 
ings of the chapters will not stand the test of criticism ; itali- 
cized words, not in the original, are too frequently supplied ; 
some phrases might be as truly, and yet more delicately, ren- 
dered. But such topics we must pass by, in order to glance, 
though necessarily briefly, at what is said on the other side. 

First. Some cry out against “ altering the Bible.” It seems 
to them as if men wished to place sacrilegious hands on things 
sacred. 

Now we must honor, and ought to maintain, the reverence 
felt for our English version. Its very words are hallowed by 
association, and it is painful to give up even a single text. 

But this is too high a question to be decided merely by our 
feelings. We must carry an appeal to the supreme court of 
our most deliberate judgment. There it will appear that our 
authorized version is not the inspired Bible. The Scripture, 
as it came from the sacred penmen, is the Bible, and any version 
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is so, only as it represents the exact teaching of the Holy 
Ghost. This statement raises a very weighty and solemn in- 
quiry, Whether we can with honesty refuse to amend a trans- 
lation felt to be defective? If the greater abundance of manu- 
scripts, especially of ancient copies, leads us to believe that 
some passages, inserted formerly, do not belong to the true 
text, have we a right to continue to circulate them? If other 
passages are made to convey an inaccurate meaning, ought we 
to permit them to be quoted as authoritative? Nay, fearing to 
“handle the word of God deceitfully,” can we rest satisfied, as 
a matter of conscience, with any but the most perfect tran- 
script of its meaning, which is in any way attainable ? 

But it is said, again, that by the proposed changes, we shall 
“ unsettle men's minds.” 

There are those who fear the effect of letting it be known 
that our version needs amending. But this must be known; 
it is being published abroad every day. And the attempt to 
conceal facts, which are, or are supposed to be, dangerous to 
be known, always leads to exaggerated conceptions of the ex- 
tent of the danger. It seems as if that which men desire to 
hide, must be formidable. 

Now, the facts are, that the large majority of the changes 
which would probably be made, are, in themselves, trifling. A 
great number would hardly be noticed in the reading of the 
Word. They are to be made only on the principle of repro- 
ducing the original as exactly as possible. And while we admit 
that other alterations are of consequence, and that a few have 
a bearing on the proof of important doctrines, yet these 
would not alter the belief in a single vital point. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, ¢. g.,does not depend on the text concern- 
ing the “three heavenly witnesses,” nor would the faith of a 
single believer be shaken by giving it up. Some who have 
experimented in revision have found it practicable also to use 
only the old vocabulary. We need introduce no new or modern 
words, and we ought to adhere to the almost perfect style of 
our masters of translation. 

Those fearing that the foundations will be destroyed, would 
find that the old Bible is really unchanged ; and to multitudes, 
distressed by vague assertions that our present version is in- 
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correct, there would come even a strong confirmation of faith, 
because after criticism had spent its force, so little change was 
necessary ; and so this word “revision” only “signifieth the 
removing of those (few) things that are shaken, as of things 
that are made, that those things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” 

It is urged, still further, that 2¢ would be impossible to bring 
all Christians to agree upon and use, as now, a common ver- 
sion. This is, unquestionably, a real and weighty objection. 
And were this a mere matter of feeling or inclination, it might 
be decisive. But when a path opens to which duty points, we 
cannot be stopped by difficulties. 

It is not certain that all would not agree; at least all, save 
those ordained to be perverse schismatics, like men who must 
translate Parriga, immerse. And they will have their separate 
versions any way. 

A revision ought to be made on broad principles, and by the 
aid of scholars of different lands and different sects. Even 
those who have departed from the catholic faith of the church 
might well be consulted. And the desirableness of agreement 
in a common standard is so manifest, that we cannot renounce 
the hope, that, guided by the good Spirit, a body of Christian 
scholars, true to fixed canons of criticism, loyal to God’s word, 
might send forth a revised version of such authority that it 
would be presumption to refuse it. Certainly, if this is not 
done, the Unitarians will, ere long, like the Immersers, intro- 
duce versions of their own.. The evil is upon us, and it is at — 
least a question whether an authoritative revision is not, after 
all, the best way to meet it. 

We may allude to one other objection, which Dr. Ellicott 
considers the greatest of all, that ove revision will encourage 
others, and so in the end far greater changes than now pro- 
posed will be brought about. Possibly, this would he the case, 
but it is by no means certain. Our present ve 1 
others which had succeeded each other in rapid succession, and 
was, by God’s blessing, so satisfactory as to close the series 
until now. May it not be that a cautious and reverent revis- 
ion, preserving still the savor of our old Bible and its historic 


identity, will satisfy the demands of present time, and stop the 
SECOND SERIES.—VOL. III, NO. 4. 35 
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call for further change? May we not meet the duty now press- 
ing, and rest without anxious thought concerning the morrow? 

In a word, no one desires a revision for its own sake. If 
ever undertaken, it will be because it is felt to be demanded by 
simple loyalty to the true word of God ; and if t#us demanded, 
we must go forward, confident that He who has given the 
Bible, will avert the dangers of the undertaking and help us to 
surmount its difficulties. 

We only add, that while convinced that a revision must 
sooner or later be made, we need not act in haste. Perhaps the 
time for this work has not yet fully come. There is a possi- 
bility that some other Greek manuscripts, or ancient oriental 
versions, may be brought to light. The labors of individual 
translators, which are being published, though marked by per- 
sonal peculiarities, and therefore defective, are preparing the 
way for more satisfactory results. Such an edition of the New 
Testament, with suggested emendations, as Tauchnitz has re- 
cently published, will show what is proposed, and remove the 
fear of any destructive change. The combined efforts of schol- 
ars, like that of the committee of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, we may expect to approach still more nearly to what is 
desired ; and it seems necessary that by such attempts the way 
should be gradually prepared, and the Christian public be 
familiarized with the idea of a revision. 

The Commission which shall finally accomplish the work, 
must be organized on the broadest scale. England is the 
natural centre and field for the work,—the version of King 
James being revised where it originated. But the aid of 
scholars from all parts of the kingdom must be sought; the 
aid of dissenters as well as churchmen. What are differences 
of organization in the presence of that commanding Word, 
whose supreme authority all alike recognize? America, where 
so large a portion of the English-speaking population is found, 
must send her delegates also. Missionaries, familiar with living 
Oriental tongues, and with the customs of the East, will be 
most important helpers. The work must be performed pa- 
tiently, reverently. All love of innovation, all. ambition of 
scholarship, must be subordinated to the supreme purpose of 
faithfulness to God’s truth. 
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We have heard of the artist trembling as he ventured to 
retouch one of the defaced works of a great master. So should 
our English Bible be corrected only by reverential hands. 

Then — is it too much to hope for ?—we should have still 
the same version which guided our fathers, and has blessed us ; 
but that version, giving us more perfectly the exact shades of 
thought, corrected in the few places where inaccuracies crept 
in, brought into closer conformity to those more ancient and 
authentic copies of the Scriptures which God’s providence se- 
cretly guarded for centuries, and has now opened to us, surely 
for some good end; and so an Euglish bible, which may be 
for centuries yet future a sure guide, and a perfect transcript 


of God’s revealed will. 
James H. MEans. 
Dorchester. 





SUPERIOR TOLERANCE OF THE PLiymMouTH MeEn.—“ The 
spirit of Robinson appeared to watch over his feeble flock on 


the coast of New England, long after his body was mouldering 
beneath the Cathedral church at Leyden. Again, their twelve 
years’ residence in Holland had brought the Pilgrims in con- 
tact with other sects of Christians, and given them a more 
catholic spirit than pertained to those whose stay in England - 
had been embittered by the strife of contending factions in the 
Established Church. Whether these reasons fully account for 
the superior liberality of the Plymouth Colonists, or not, the 
records show, that as they were distinct from the Puritans in 
England, and had been long separated from them in Holland, 
so did they preserve that distinction in some measure in 
America. The Pilgrims of Plymouth were more liberal in 
feeling, and more tolerant in practice, than the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay. The simple forms of democratic govern- 
ment [z. 2, in its absolute form, precisely as practised in the 
Congregational churches] were maintained in Plymouth for 
eighteen years, until the growth of the Colony compelled the 
introduction of the representative system.” — Arzola’s History 
of Rhode Island, vol. 1, p. 13. 
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THE FIRST CHURCH IN WEST SPRINGFIELD. 


THE town of Springfield, Mass., of which, until 1774, West 
Springfield was a part, was settled in 1636. In November, 
1696, the inhabitants on the west side of the river, consisting 
of thirty-two families, received from the general court permis- 
sion to “ procure and settle a learned and orthodox minister to 
dispense the word of God unto those that dwell there, and that 
they be a distinct and separate precinct for that purpose.” 
“The First Church in West Springfield” was organized in 
June, 1698. No record remains, nor does it appear that any 
was ever kept of the names or numbers of those who constituted 
the church at its organization, or of those who were added to 
its membership during the first twenty-two years of its history. 

Rev. John Woodbridge was the first pastor of the church, 
and was constituted such at its organization. So far as appears, 
he kept no records either of his work or of its results. He 
was described by a contemporary as “a man of great learning, 
of pleasant conversation, of a very tender spirit, very apt to 
communicate, and that had an excellent gift in giving advice 
and counsel.” His wife was a granddaughter of the celebrated 
“ Apostle to the Indians,’”— John Eliot. He died June 17, 
1818, after a pastorate of twenty years, and at the age of forty. 

The second pastor of the church was Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
who was ordained June 1, 1720, It has been said of him that 
he was “an eminently prudent and faithful minister,” a man 
of “ardent piety, whose heart was earnestly set upon the sal- 
vation of his people.’ He wrote about fifteen hundred ser- 
mons; published “ Historical Memoirs, relating to the Housa- 
tunnuck Indians”; baptized 660 persons, and admitted 210 to 
the membership of the church. His wife was a sister of Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards. He died Oct. 5, 1755, at the age of sixty- 
one, and in the thirty-sixth year of his ministry. 

Rev. Joseph Lathrop, the third pastor of the church, was 
ordained August 25,1756. He is still remembered by many 
who yet survive, as a man of “august presence and profound 
wisdom.” Both Yale and Harvard Universities conferred upon 
him the degree of doctor of divinity. He was elected to the 
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professorship of theology at Yale, but did not accept it. He 
assisted about twenty young men in their studies for the min- 
istry ; wrote about five thousand sermons, of which, besides 
many miscellaneous papers, seven volumes were published ; 
baptized 1,266 children, and admitted 513 persons to the mem- 
bership of the church. He closed his labors and his earthly 
life, Dec. 31, 1820, in the ninetieth year of his age, and sixty- 
fifth of his ministry. 

Since Dr. Lathrop’s ministry, the church has had eight settled 
pastors, all of whom, with the possible exception of Mr. Hun- 
ter, still survive, and are in more or less active service; two 
of whom, Drs. Sprague and Foster, received the degree of 
doctor of divinity while at West Springfield; and upon four 
of whom, Drs. Vermilye, Wood, Field, and Hawks, the same 
distinction has been conferred since their removal to other 
fields. 

Rev. William B. Sprague was ordained August 25, 1819, and 
was pastor of the church ten years. During his ministry 131 
were added to the membership of the church, — the year 1824 
witnessing a larger accession than any preceding year since its 
organization. In July, 1829, he was dismissed to accept a call 
from the Second Presbyterian Church, at Albany, New York. 
August 29, 1869, he returned to West Springfield to com- 
memorate, by discourses suited to the occasion, the fiftieth 
anniversary of his settlement there. 

Rev. Thomas E. Vermilye was ordained May 6, 1830, and 
was pastor of the church five years. During his ministry fifty- 
six were added to the church. He was dismissed April 29, 
1835, to become pastor of the Northern Dutch Church, at 
Albany, New York, and has for many years been one of the 
pastors of the Collegiate Reformed Church in the city of 
New York. 

Rev. John M. Hunter was pastor of the church from August 
24, 1835, until February 16, 1837, and received fourteen acces- 
sions to its membership. He was subsequently settled in 
- Bridgeport, Ct. Of his present residence nothing is known. 

Rev. A. Augustus Wood was ordained December 19, 1838, 
and was dismissed to accept a call from the Pearl Street Pres- 
byterian church in the city of New York, August 28, 1849. 
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His ministry began with an extensive revival, and during the 
eleven years of his pastorate there were 223 accessions to the 
church. 

Rev. Henry M. Field, having been previously pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church, in St. Louis, was installed January 
29, 1851. The number added to the church during his minis- 
try, was twenty. He was dismissed November 14, 1854, and 
is now editor of the New York Evangelist. 

Rev. Theron H. Hawks was ordained March 7, 1855, and 
dismissed to become pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
in Cleveland, Ohio, April 1, 1861. There were eighty-two 
accessions to the membership of the church during his min- 
istry. 

Rev. Eden B. Foster was installed October 10, 1861; re- 
ceived forty-nine persons into the church; and was dismissed 
March, 1866, to resume the pastorate of the John Street Church, 
in Lowell, from which he came to West Springfield. 

The eleventh and last pastor of the church was Rev. Henry 
M. Grout. He was installed July 9, 1867; received forty 
accessions to the church ; was dismissed January 2, 1871 ; and 
is now engaged in editorial work in Boston. 

The first house of worship in the parish was erected in 1702. 
It stood near the centre of the park, about ten rods south ot 
the cemetery. It was a unique structure, forty-two feet square 
upon the ground, and ninety-two feet high, and had three roofs, 
each succeeding story being smaller than the one which pre- 
ceded it. Until 1743, the people assembled for worship at the 
call of the drum. At that time a bell was procured, which, 
having been two or three times broken and recast, was trans- 
ferred to the present house and long did service there. The 
present house was dedicated June 20, 1802. A difference of 
opinion respecting its location had long delayed its erection ;! 
and the controversy was terminated by an offer from Mr. John 
Ashley of thirteen hundred pounds, as a fund for the support 
of the ministry, upon certain conditions, one of which was that 
the parish should erect a “spacious and elegant meeting- 

1 The old house had become greatly dilapidated; so that at one time, as the 


story is told, when a business meeting was being held, and a shower arose, it was 
moved that the congregation adjourn to the shelter of a tree. 
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house’’ on a spot designated by himself. The offer was ac- 
cepted, and the house located where it now stands. At differ- 
ent times, various alterations have been made in its interior, 
and the lofty pulpit has been more than once lowered. 

In the year 1855, it was furnished with an organ, and in the 
year 1860, the walls were frescoed. The recent and rapid 
growth of that part of the town which lies south of the “hill,” 
together with a deepening desire for a place of worship which 
shall be yet more “elegant,” if not more “spacious,” has led 
to a movement for a third edifice to be located upon some spot 
adjacent to the park, and not far from that which was occupied 
by the first. And in November, 1870, after some months’ 
agitation of the question, it was voted that, if individuals would 
erect such a house, the parish would accept and use it as their 
place of worship. 

At the next regular annual meeting held in April following, 
this vote was rescinded; as a result of which action those 
families residing south of the hill, together with a few from the 
north side, withdrew from the parish for the purpose of form- 
ing a separate organization. Seventy-six members of the 
church asked and received letters of dismission, and a new 
church was duly organized on the roth of April last. A new 
house of worship, of brick, and with stone trimmings, is now 
in the process of erection. Its location is on the north side 
of the park, and just east from the cemetery. The cost is 
expected to be not far from $30,000. 

The practice of “lining the hymns” was discontinued in 
1781. Four years later, in 1785, articles were adopted by the 
church terminating the “half-way covenant” system. 

The church has been blessed with seasons of more or less 
marked religious awakening, and with corresponding accessions 
to its membership. During the last one hundred and fifty 
years of its history, the records of which have been kept, the 
whole number of persons received to full communion has been 
1,364. In 1735, forty-eight were thus received ; in 1816, forty- 
three ; in 1824, forty-nine ; and in 1839, one hundred and one. 
These were the only years when the number of accessions 
reached forty. The church has enjoyed, however, an almost 
unbroken prosperity ; and a prosperity which— comparing de- 
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cades, and bearing in mind that there are now several churches 
where there was once but one, and that fewer families are left 
to worship with the mother church then there were fifty and 
indeed thirty years ago—has rather increased than waned. 
Beginning with the first year covered by existing records, —the 
year 1721,— there were added to its membership during the 
successive decades, the following numbers: 42, 102, 65, 52, 
2, 55, 71, 104, 81, 134, 113, 174, 113, 103, 101. Comparing half 
centuries, we have the following results: during the first, the 
accessions were 313; the second, 445 ; the third, 606. 

The First Parish of West Springfield originally included all 
that territory which now belongs to Holyoke on the one side, 
and Agawam on the other. And there are, at this time, not 
less than seven Congregational, three Baptist, two Methodist, 
one Episcopalian, one German Reformed, and three Roman 
Catholic —in all seventeen —churches upon ground which was 
once occupied by that one whose history we have thus briefly 


sketched. 


Henry M. Grovt. 
Boston. 





Joun Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, was the first father of 
Puritan Non-conformity. “ History, while it has done justice 
to the character and the abilities of this eminent man, has not 
done similar justice to his opinions. He appears on its pages 
as a conscientious opponent of all ecclesiastical ceremonies and 
habits that are not expressly warranted by Scripture, as a suf- 
ferer for his opinions on this subject, and as a martyr for the 
Protestant religion; but he was more than this. All Protes- 
tants and Puritans have been accustomed to hold his name in 
reverence, but it belongs in a more especial manner to the 
English Non-conformists of the nineteenth century. It was 
his voice which first publicly proclaimed the principles of re- 
ligious freedom. He stood alone amongst the English Prot- 
estants of his age in denying the right of the State to interfere 
with religion.” — Skeats’s Free Church of England. 
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LESSONS ON POPULATION SUGGESTED BY GRECIAN 
AND ROMAN HISTORY. 


RECENT investigations have thrown new light upon the 
downfall of Greece and Rome. J. R. Seeley, Prof. of History 
in the University of Cambridge (England), the author of that 
remarkable work, “Ecce Homo,” has lately published several 
essays upon Roman Imperialism, in which the causes of the 
fall of the Roman Empire are analyzed with unusual discrim- 
ination and thoroughness. It would seem from the facts here 
stated and the opinions expressed, that the veal causes of decay 
in this once powerful nation have been greatly misapprehended. 
Such, at least, is the necessary deduction from the facts he 
states, and such is the conclusion which he maintains. 

After noticing various changes in the condition and govern- 
ment of this people, Prof. Seeley remarks: “We are forced, 
then, to the conclusion that the Roman Empire, in the midst 
of its greatness and civilization, must have been in a stationary 
and unprogressive, if not in a decaying condition. Now what 
can have been the cause of this unproductiveness or decay? 
It has been common to suppose that it was a moral degenera- 
tion in the Romans, caused by luxury and excessive good for- 
tune. To support this, it is easy to quote the satirists and 
cynics of the Imperial time, and to refer to such accounts as 
Ammianus gives of the mingled effeminacy and brutality of the 
aristocracy of the capital in the fourth century. But the history 
of the wars between Rome and the barbaric world does not show 
us the proofs we might expect of this decay of spirit. We do 
not find the Romans ceasing to be victorious in the field, and 
beginning to show themselves inferior in valor to their enemies. 
The luxury of the capital could not affect the army, which had 
no connection with the capital, but was levied from the peas- 
antry of the whole empire, a class into which luxury can never 
penetrate. Nor can it be said that luxury corrupted the gen- 
erals, and through them the army. On the contrary, the em- 
pire produced a remarkable series of capable generals. . . 
Whatever the remote and ultimate cause may have been, the 
immediate cause to which the fall of the Roman Empire can be 
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traced is a physical, nota moral decay. In valor, discipline, and 
science, the Roman armies remained what they always had 
been, and the peasant emperors of Illyricum were worthy suc- 
cessors of Cincinnatus and Caius Marius. But the problem 
was, how to replenish those armies. Men were wanting; the 
empire perished for want of men. Nor was it in the army 
only that the empire was compelled to borrow men from bar- 
barism. To cultivate the fields, whole tribes were borrowed.” 

Prof. Seeley then proceeds to show, that in filling up the 
ranks of the army they had to depend not only more and more 
upon a barbaric element, but that in the cultivation of the soil 
and use of unoccupied lands, the country fell gradually into the 
hands of barbarian tribes, such as the Vandals, the Goths, the 
Franks, the Germans, etc. After noticing at some length the 
effects of these changes, he remarks, “Facts of this order stand 
in a much closer relation to the fall of the empire, than many 
which are habitually adduced to account for it. The drain of 
wealth to the East, fiscal oppression, the rapacity of officials, 
the tyranny by which the curiales, or respectable middle class 
of provincial towns, were crushed, the growth of servility and 
effeminacy, all these are causes which might, and probably did, 
bring on the ruin of the empire. But they were causes operat- 
ing indirectly and indefinitely ; and they ought not to divert 
our attention from the immediate and adequate cause, —that 
want of population which made it impossible to keep up a 
native army, and which caused a perpetual and irrepressible 
stream of barbaric immigration. The barbarian occupied the 
Roman Empire almost as the Anglo-Saxon is occupying North 
America; he settled and peopled, rather than conquered it.” 

From a careful review of Roman history, it seems that this 
want of increase of population commenced quite early. We 
are told that Julius Czesar, when he attained to supreme power, 
found an “alarming thinness of population”; and the returns 
of the census from the second Punic war to the time of Augus- 
tus, show “no steady increase of citizens that cannot be ac- 
counted for by the extension of citizenship to new classes.” It 
has been very justly said, that wherever wars or destructive 
plagues prevail, a stationary population cannot bear such rav- 
ages so well as one that is progressive, 
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The marriage relation had become so much neglected, that 
it was found necessary to call the attention of the citizens re- 
peatedly to the importance of this institution, and their duties 
in respect to it. Laws were passed granting special favors 
and privileges to induce men to assume this relation. It was 
found also that the increase of population was impeded by 
“infanticide,” and attempts were made by legislation and other 
means to check this crime, but without much success. While 
“the aversion to marriage” and “the unwillingness to multi- 
ply” are mentioned as becoming: stronger and stronger, the 
historian nowhere undertakes to explain the causes of such 
perversity of disposition. 

After attempting to account for some changes, Prof. Seeley 
says : “ Perhaps enough has now been said to explain that great 
enigma which so much bewilders thé reader of Gibbon, name- 
ly, the sharp contrast between the age of the Antonines and 
the age that followed it. A century of unparalleled tranquillity 
and virtuous government is followed immediately by a period 
of hopeless ruin and dissolution. A century of rest is fol- 
lowed, not by renewed vigor, but by incurable exhaustion. 
Some principle of decay must clearly have been at work ; but 
what principle? We answer, it was a period of sterility or 
barrenness in human beings ; the human harvest was bad.” 

It may be remarked, in corroboration of the theory or con- 
clusions of Seeley, that the prevalence of luxury and vice will, 
in any community and under all circumstances, tend to check 
the multiplication of the race; hence diminution of numbers 
was no more and nothing less than what we should look for. 
Admitting or knowing that a state or community has become 
thoroughly corrupt, we may assuredly predict of it, that, if left 
to its own course, —if the tide of moral corruption be not 
stemmed or stayed,—it will of necessity (by operation of 
natural laws) dwindle and die out. But in such a state of 
things, the main cause may be of a physical nature, arising 
from changes in human organization. 

We make only one quotation more from Prof. Seeley, pre- 
ferring always to use his own language, lest it’ might be said 
that his statements or conclusions were not fairly represented. 
After describing the stationary condition of the Roman popula- 
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tion, he says: “The same phenomenon had shown itself in 
Greece before its conquest by the Romans. There the popula- 
tion had even greatly declined ; and the shrewd observer, Poly- 
bius, explains, that it was not owing to war or plague, but 
mainly to a general repugnance to marriage and reluctance to 
rear large families, caused by an extravagantly high standard 
of comfort.” 

This allusion to Greece has led us to examine somewhat 
carefully several different histories of this nation, but without 
finding much information or light shed upon this particular 
point. As far as any facts are stated or theories expressed on 
population, they harmonize perfectly with those already de- 
scribed as connected with Roman history. Polybius is the 
most discriminating writer on this topic, and it is needless to 
remark that no higher authority could be quoted. These are 
his words: “In our times, all Greece has been afflicted with a 
failure of offspring ; in a word, with a scarcity of men; so that 
the cities have been left desolate, and the land waste, though 
we have not been visited either with a series of wars, or with 
epidemic diseases. Would it not be absurd to send to inquire 
of the Oracles by what means our numbers may be increased, 
and our cities become more flourishing, when the cause is 
manifest, and the remedy rests with ourselves? For when 
men give themselves up to ease and comfort and indolence, 
and would neither marry or rear children born out of wedlock, 
or at least only one or two, in order to leave these rich, and to 
bring them up in luxury, the evil soon spread, imperceptibly, 
but with rapid growth; for when there was only a child or two 
in a family for war or disease to carry off, the inevitable conse- 
quence was that houses were left desolate, and cities by de- 
grees became like deserted hives. And there is no need to 
consult the gods about the mode of deliverance from this evil ; 
for any man would tell us that the first thing we have to do is 
to change our habits, or, at all events, to enact laws compelling 
parents to rear their children.” 

This statement of Polybius was blinds to Greece long be- 
fore its downfall, in fact at the time when this nation came 
under the government of Rome, and had been considered quite 
prosperous. But Polybius asserts that this decline in popula- 
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tion commenced even before this period ; at a time, too, when 
the nation was apparently enjoying a high state of prosperity. 
Such a change in population does not harmonize with the 
theory of Malthus, and some other writers on this subject. 

We quote from one more writer, whose testimony in 
such matters must be good authority. Thirlwall, in the con- 
cluding chapter of his last volume on the History of Greece, 
has these remarks: “It has been usual in modern times to at- 
tribute this decline of population to the loss of independence ; 
to the withering influence of a foreign yoke; in a word, to 
Roman misrule. But it seems certain that when the changes 
thus occasioned are represented as the main causes of the de- 
cline of population in Greece, their importance has been greatly 
exaggerated ; while others, much more efficacious, have been 
overlooked or disregarded. For, on the other hand, it is clear 
that this decline did not begin at that epoch, but had been 
going on for many generations before. It is evident, on the 
whole, that the increase of population was net checked by op- 
pression or by any calamity. The evil was not that the stream 
of population was violently absorbed, but that it flowed feebly, 
because there was an influence at work which tended to dry up 
the fountain head. Marriages were rare and unfruitful, through 
the prevalence of indifference, or aversion towards the duties 
and enjoyments of domestic life. The historian traces this un- 
healthy state of feeling to a taste for luxury and ostentation. 
But this explanation, which could only apply to the wealthy, 
seems by no means adequate to the result. The real cause 
struck deeper, and was much more widely spread. Described 
in general terms, it was a want of reverence for the order of 
nature, for the natural revelation of the will of God; and the 
sanction of infanticide was by no means the most destructive 
or the most loathsome form in which it manifested itself. This 
cancer had been for many generations eating into the life 
of Greece.” What this cancer was, apart from infanticide, 
the writer does hot very clearly indicate ; but one thing is evi- 
dent, that it was some violation of the laws of nature, thereby 
defeating the intentions of the Almighty in the propagation of 
man. The evil was so terrible, as, with kindred ones, to strike 
a death-blow at the prosperity of Greece. 
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Are there not facts resembling the above in the history of 
our own country?! May we not as a people be passing through 
certain changes in population similar to those stated in these 
extracts from the histories of Greece and Rome? Let us see 
what comparisons may be instituted. 

First. That there has been a gradual decline in the relative 
increase of our zative population is very evident. Town and 
family records show that the first settlers had on an average to 
each family about eight children, and that this average has 
steadily decreased with each generation ; so that from the best 
statistics which can be obtained, it is doubtful whether the 
average number of children to every married couple at the 
present time exceeds three, certainly it does not reach four. 

If we apply here a fact settled by mortuary statistics, that 
about two fifths of all children born die before reaching adult life, 
the chances for natural increase of population surely cannot be 
large. Again, if a comparison is instituted between the annual 
birth rate and death rate of our people, it will be seen at once 
that the margin left for increase is very small. In fact, these 
two great integers of life and death have for many years been 
approaching nearer and nearer to each other. This change 
has gained rapidly in the present century, and is becoming 
more and more marked with each successive generation. If it 
continues increasing half a century or more, what is to be the 
result? And when the change reaches the point that the off- 
spring do not make good in numbers the producing stock, will 
not the ratio of decrease become much more rapid ? 

Again, while families consisting of eight or ten children were 
once quite common, now they are found only here and there. 
Formerly the number of married couples without offspring 
was proportionately small ; but such families have every year 
been constantly increasing, so much so, that it is estimated 
that the number having no children, or only one, compose now 
about one third of all New England families. 

Closely connected with this topic, there is another ominous 
feature of the times, viz., that the marriage rate is relatively 
decreasing ; especially is this the case among the more intelli- 
gent classes, and those favored with worldly means. In fact, 


1 The local references in this paper apply more particularly to New England. 
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there are strong evidences to show, that the marriage institu- 
tion itself, with all its sacred objects, as laid down in the formu- 
las, whether prescribed by church or state, is treated every year 
with less and less consideration. The relation is coming to be 
viewed more and more in the light of a partnership; as a 
matter of convenience and comfort; in other words, to be 
based more and more upon the supremely selfish traits of hu- 
man nature. As one of the elements entering into this ques- 
tion, children are regarded as a burden and expense; no in- 
convenience or sacrifice can be submitted to for their sakes. 
With some, at the outset, it is a settled question, a foregone 
conclusion, to have no trouble from this source; while with 
others there is a fixed determination that the cares and re- 
sponsibilities from such a quarter shall be very limited. 

Again, connected with and partly growing out of this selfish 
view of marriage, the sacredness and permanence of the insti- 
tution set lightly upon such parties. Causes for divorce are 
easily found. It makes a wonderful difference with the per- 
manence of an institution, whether it be regarded as a matter 
of individual, personal convenience, or as based upon a divine 
command. 

This decline in the marriage rate, and this growing insta- 
bility of the institution, must have an influence upon the great 
question of population. Besides, if divorces continue to mul- 
tiply as they have done for a few years past, this will certainly 
tend to weaken the relation, and make it more and more un- 
stable. And there are agencies, if we mistake not, operating 
in society, ‘some silently, others more publicly, that look 
strongly in this direction; among which, some things uttered 
by the advocates of Woman’s Rights, so called, should not 
escape notice. While it is admitted that woman has suffered 
many wrongs in society, and that there are good grounds for 
her greater improvement in health, employment, position, 
etc., we fear the manner and spirit with which her claims, to- 
gether with the -right of suffrage, are sought to be obtained, 
will have a tendency, in many cases, not only to prevent mar- 
riage, but directly and indirectly will be instrumental in caus- 
ing numerous divorces. In fact, some of the leaders in this 
movement avow sentiments that are decidedly hostile to the 
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sanctity and perpetuity of the marriage relation, and which 
if practically carried out, would break up entirely the family 
institut on. 

In this connection, it may not be improper to consider more 
particularly that criminal practice which prevailed more or 
less, both in Greece and Rome, and which is mentioned by 
different writers as having had an influence in checking their 
population, — and that, too, in spite of legislation, — viz., “in- 
fanticide,” or foeticide. The existence of this practice at the 
present day is abundantly testified to, not in newspapers and 
medical journals only, but by our statute books, which fail, 
as of old, to eradicate the evil. Nor is this, perhaps, to be 
so much wondered at, when we consider that in this, as in all 
cases of “imperfect obligation,” so called, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to reach the evil by acts of positive legislation. 
Notwithstanding all the efiorts of legislators and philanthro- 
pists, it still lurks among us in a variety of forms, doing its 
deadly work, sometimes even showing a disposition to vindi- 
cate itself in the face of day ; and in the opinion of many who 
have investigated the subject most carefully, it has at the 
present time a perceptible influence on population. But its 
history, its extent, and its effects cannot well be traced here, 
for the reason that, like certain social evils, it ordinarily shuns 
the light; it is personal, secret, occupying the very lowest 
scale amongst the “deeds of darkness.” 

And further, as it would be difficult to determine which are 
the most common, the arts of prevention, or the acts of destruc- 
tion, so it might be equally difficult to decide Which are the 
most pernicious; but one thing is certain, they are all, in 
motive, in inception, and in execution, criminal in the sight 
of the Creator. They violate one of the most important of 
his organic laws ; they aim to defeat one great, primary object 
for which the sexes, as such, were created. Upon what other 
class of sins (unless we may except idolatry) did the judgments 
of God, as described in the Old Testament, fall with more 
severity? And in the case of Greece and Rome surely, these 
judgments, which are the penalties of violated law, were not 
withheld! We say judgments, for certainly the consequences 
of this practice were so mischievous and so fearful, that they 
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may well be styled judgments, — a direct retribution for crime 
or disobedience. Can we expect that its influences will be 
less pernicious in these latter days, or its consequences less 
baleful? Can we expect a change in the moral government 
of God, or an amelioration of his judgments on such offences 
in our own land and in our own times? Most assuredly His 
laws cannot be violated with impunity. 

There is another class of facts connected with the history 
of Greece and Rome, that has its parallel in some respects in 
our own history. Both these nations were more or less filled 
up by the transfer or emigration of people from other coun- 
tries. This change of population was effected in part by war ; 
but trade, education, and other attractions also drew large 
numbers into Greece and Rome. This foreign or barbarian 
element was much more prolific than that of the native in- 
habitants of those two nations. Neither was there a mixing 
up, or intermarrying to much extent, between the two classes. 
As a natural consequence, the purely native stock declined 
relatively in numbers, fading gradually away; and not only 
were they finally outnumbered, but they were overpowered 
both in war and in every department of government, as well 
as of society. This was their weakest point; it stole upon 
them so imperceptibly and covertly as to undermine the foun- 
dations of society before they actually realized their situation 
or danger. 

Are there not changes going on quietly in New England 
similar in some respects to the above? Within a half century 
there has grown up already in Massachusetts a foreign ele- 
ment by birth and parentage, equal to almost one third of its 
whole population. This foreign element is increasing far 
more rapidly than the native class, having relatively nearly one 
third more births every year than the strictly American peo- 
ple. This element in the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont is as yet comparatively small, though steadily 
increasing. But in Rhode Island and Connecticut it is much 
larger, bearing to the American a similar proportion to what 
it does in Massachusetts. Now, if the same relative increase 
in the two classes continues fifty or one hundred years, what 
a change will be wrought in the character of our population? 

SECOND SERIES. — VOL. III, NO. 4. 36 
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If the young people from the native stock should continue 
moving to the West and the South in the same proportion as 
they have for the last twenty or thirty years, and should there 
be the same decrease in births as there has been for the last 
fifty years in the same class, there will certainly be great 
changes, not only in numbers, but in power and influence. In 
a republican government, it has been said, “brains rule.” 
This is true to some extent ; but there is a power which brains 
do not always control, viz., dallots. Without forecasting or 
prophesying anything further in this direction, which is not 
at all agreeable, we leave the reader to draw his own inferences, 

In view of the facts stated above, two questions naturally 
arise: Ist, What are the causes? and, 2d, What are to be 
the results ? 

It is true there is a wide difference between the civilization, 
character, condition, etc., of the Grecians and Romans, and 
that of our own people; still there may be in some respects 
certain resemblances, or similar physical developments, which 
may lead to corresponding results. While we have no means 
of obtaining definite knowledge of the physical organization of 
these ancient people, the comparison can be carried on only 
by general inferences. But human nature was the same two 
thousand years ago as to-day ; its physical laws will ever remain 
the same, and, to a certain extent, will always bear the same 
fruits. In attempting to answer the questions here raised, we 
can indicate only a few points, or suggest certain lines of in- 
quiry ; time and space will not allow a complete exposition 
of our theory on population, or a thorough discussion of the 
subject in all its bearings. The facts stated above as to the 
natural increase, or rather want of population, afford a favor- 
able opportunity to explain and illustrate some points con- 
nected with this theory. 

The great law of propagation is based upon the perfect 
development of man’s physical organization. Such was the 
intent and design of the Creator. Such is the nature and 
necessity of the law as developed in human organism. This 
perfection consists in a complete, harmonious development 
and healthy action of all the organs in the system. And in 
proportion as you depart from this harmony or balance, devel- 
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oping any particular class of organs to an abnormal or extreme 
extent, this great law of propagation is at once affected. With 
this change come in the laws of hereditary descent, which of 
course have a powerful agency. To illustrate the theory, let 
us take three different points of view. ; 

Wherever are found the most harmonious development and 
healthy action of all the organs in the human system, there 
population will multiply the fastest, provided there is no viola- 
tion of physical laws, other things being equal, such as climate, 
food, etc. Illustrations of this class may be found among the 
English, the Scotch, the Irish, the German, the Canadian 
French, and the first settlers of New England. 

Take now the extreme development of a purely animal na- 
ture, where the mind has received but little or no cultivation, 
and there is a deficiency in the nervous system and the finer 
physical qualities. Here, in the direction of this gross and 
sensual nature, God has wisely set limitations to the great law 
of propagation, so that no such tribe or people can multiply or 
flourish much through many generations. Illustrations of this 
type may be found in certain tribes in Africa, in the South 
Sea Islanders, and the North American Indians. 

Let us now look at the other extreme in society, where 
there is a great predominance of the nervous temperament. 
Here the brain and the nervous system have been highly cul- 
tivated fora long time to the neglect of other parts of the 
body. Continued excitement and strain of all the mental 
faculties, the refinements and fashions of an artificial state of 
society, etc., gradually work a change, not only in the relations 
between body and mind as a whole, but in the relative propor- 
tions of the former, as well as in the different faculties of the 
latter. There follows a loss of muscular power generally, as 
well as deficiency in the vital forces, which depend upon a 
well-developed, sanguine, and lymphatic temperament. The 
reproductive organs suffer too, by becoming in some respects 
enervated and relaxed, and again, by assuming a more arti- 
ficial, irritable, and capricious character. In the case of 
woman the change is specially marked. There is not only 
increased liability to weakness and disease, but the organs 
of gestation and lactation are particularly impaired, thereby 
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disabling her more or less for the bearing and nursing of 
offspring. It affects also the marital relations, as well as the 
parental and domestic. There is not found in such an organ- 
ization the same instinctive fondness of children, and willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for them. Instead of love of home, 
domestic work, and care of children, there is the craving 
for excitement, fondness for society, devotion to fashion, am- 
bition for public life, etc. It is needless to say that such 
changes affect powerfully the great law of propagation. 

The Greeks and Romans, so far as we can judge of their 
physical organizations, were striking specimens of this type 
of character ; and probably no other people approximate so 
nearly towards the same physical standard as the present 
inhabitants of New England. It does not follow that external 
influences or the character of a people should be precisely the 
same in all respects, to produce similar changes or effects in 
physical organization. The agents may vary in a variety of 
ways, but the results in the main correspond. In the extracts 
referring to the fall of Greece and Rome there are two points 
to which we invite particular attention. Prof. Seeley says of 
Rome, the cause was “Physical, not a moral decay” ; that it 
was manifested in the “want of population,” which arose from 
a “period of sterility,” a “general reluctance to rear families.” 

Now, what was “this principle of decay,” if it was not a 
change in physical organization, which in some way interfered 
with the great law of propagation? There certainly must be 
such a law based somewhere in the human constitution, 
whether the theory here advanced be correct or not. A dis- 
tinguished French writer makes this remark, that “just in 
proportion as individuals or a community become perfected 
in civilization, in the same proportion the race inclines to run 
out.” The truth of this statement—the result of extended 
observation —is based upon the fact, that an undue or great 
predominance of the nervous temperament, especially if it 
exists in both parties, is decidedly unproductive, and that the 
evil is manifested in a variety of ways. This fact can clearly 
be proved from the laws of physiology, and is abundantly con- 
firmed by illustrations from history and every-day life. It is 
a fundamental law, applicable not only to the human race, but, 
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in a certain degree, to the whole animal creation. In attempts 
to perfect the breed of domestic animals, it has been found 
that there were limits beyond which the law of propagation 
cannot go without extinguishing the stock. 

The point referred to in Greece was an “aversion to mar- 
riage,” an “unwillingness to raise up children,” arising from 
“an extravagantly high standard of comfort.” The cause here 
assigned, in remarkably striking language, is one full ot 
meaning, and if it had such an influence with the Greeks, it 
certainly has, at the present day, a more powerful influence 
upon our people. 

As to the nervous temperament, if only here and there 
one had a great predominance, its effect on population would 
be very limited; but when it comes to this, that all or nearly 
all the community have such an organization, its effect on 
human increase is powerful. So when nearly every individual 
is seeking supremely that “extravagantly high standard of 
comfort,” with all the energy, perseverance, and ingenuity 
he can command, many things standing in the way of it 
must and will be sacrificed. If the marriage or parental re- 
lation is thought in any way to conflict with this object, zt 
must be sacrificed. 

As a people, we have set up a “high standard of comfort,” 
that is extravagant and too expensive ; it has too many wants, 
and requires such an amount of physical stamina and brain 
power as to result in premature exhaustion. This standard 
is based too much on mere wealth, and the selfish nature of 
man; it is not calculated to develop harmoniously, or in the 
most healthy manner, all parts of the human body ;. nor to aid, 
as it should, in developing the moral and religious character 
of man in accordance with the revealed will of God. 

As to the results of such a type of organization, they were 
determined, in the case of Greece and Rome, near two thou- 
sand years ago,—the former flourishing some six hundred 
years, and the latter five hundred. It is now two hundred and 
fifty years since the first settlement of New England, and as 
a people, we are already reaching a crisis—a culminating 
point in history — where it is becoming a question whether 
there is from year to year any actual increase or not of native 
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population. And if a decline once commence, the decrease 
may be rapid. We cannot well deceive ourselves if we would, 
for there are agents or causes working gradually and quietly, 
which seriously threaten the best interests of our people. Is 
there not a “principle of decay” operating to destroy the 
vitality and perpetuity of the Puritan stock? Must the histo- 
rian ascribe its downfall to ignominious causes, similar to 
those which wrought the ruin of Greece and Rome? Can 
there not be brought to bear redeeming influences from the 
family, the school, the church, or the press, sufficient to prevent 
a result so sad and inglorious? It may not be inappropriate to 
apply here the old maxim in reference to another department 
of the divine government, “ Though the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 


NATHAN ALLEN. 
Lowell, Mass. 





Axsout 1380, Wycliffe completed a translation of the Bible 
into English, —the first ever made public. “It was not made 
for his own use, but for the enlightenment of his country. His 
object was to throw the broad blaze of revelation upon the cor- 
ruptions of the Church, to expose before his fellow-men the 
errors and superstitions into which they had fallen, and to dis- 
close to their view the narrow path which they had missed. 
The numerous copies of Wycliffe’s translation preserved for 
four centuries and a half, attest the early publicity of his ver- 
sion, and the diligent means employed for the multiplication of 
transcripts. It may safely be affirmed that not one of the 
partial versions previously made, had ever been as widely 
diffused as this; and it was the formation of the bold idea of 
its general circulation, and the execution of the daring and 
unexampled project, that constitute the peculiar and glorious 
characteristic of the reformer’s enterprise.” — Bagster’s Eng- 
lish Hexapla. 





Revivals. 


REVIVALS: HOW DISCERNED AND PROMOTED. 


THE attention of the church and of the world, especially in 
these later years, has been turned to what are called “ Revivals 
of Religion,” and all have been inclined to discuss them freely. 

The majority of the churches of our land look for revivals, 
and pray for them with more or less intensity of desire and 
hope. 

The majority of pastors, too, long for seasons of special 
spiritual refreshing and ingathering among the people where 
their love and labor centre. Not a few, reading of revivals in 
adjacent regions, or witnessing the unusual converting and 
redeeming energies of God, look with sorrow upon the dearth 
and desolation of their own fields, and cry, “O, Lord! how 
long!” 

There has come to be a general impression that revivals may 
be sought in the use of special means, and may be expected. 
Whatever may be our theory in regard to the uniform, unfal- 
tering zeal and activity and hope and life of the people of 
God, or in regard to the result upon the world of this devo- 
tion ; whatever may be the fosszbzlities of the church as to her 
enriching harvests through all the months and years, — the 
fact is, that the history of the church has been one of revivals. 

It may be said, indeed, that the church of Christ, in the 
New Dispensation, was Jorn in a revival, whose power and 
pervasiveness and remarkable developments shook all the east- 
ern world, and has been characterized ever since as the “ Penti- 
costal blessing.” This revival was immediately succeeded by 
others of a kindred nature, and, through all these eighteen 
centuries, the work of evangelization and redemption, though 
steadily progressing, has, nevertheless, been marked with un- 
equal energies and results among the peoples and the nations. 
Thus, the phrase, “ revival of religion,’ has been adopted, and 
the idea has been accepted, as expressive of God’s method of 
enlarging his church and saving souls, 

The word “ revival” has literal and primary reference to the 
church, and means a reliving of her members. It does not 
imply that the church, preceding this awakening, is absolutely ° 
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dead ; but that the distinctive features of Christian enjoyment 
and activity are feeble in their presence and power, and that 
these have been quickened, so that the people of God are con- 
sciously and manifestly awake to their own good and the good 
of the world about them. 

The word “ revival,” in the popular sense of the term, means 
an unusual turning of the world’s attention to the claims of 
Christ and the welfare of the soul. Thus, the revival about 
which we think and talk and write and pray, is always asso- 
ciated with numerous inquirers and numerous conversions. 
This is what many of the churches of our land in these last 
years have been experiencing, what all our churches need, 
and, it may be added, what God is willing to grant, if his people 
will seek Him with their whole heart. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that God sometimes signifies his 
willingness to revive his work, and, indeed, calls his people to 
renewed exertion and hope, when they do not discern His 
presence and voice, and so fail of the refreshing. 

It becomes, therefore, an exceedingly important question, 
What are the zzdications of a revival as approaching, and to 
be enjoyed, if the ways and will of God are rightly inter- 
preted ? 

In seeking to answer this question, it hardly need be said 
that these indications are so various and manifold and dis- 
similar, that no comprehensive answer can be given. These 
foreshadowings, however, and prophetic possibilities, may be 
classed under two general heads. 

I. Those which are confined to the church. 

II. Those which are confined to the people of the world. 

Among those indieations confined to the church, and promi- 
nent among them all, is the desive of Christians, few or many, 
that God would come and work savingly among them. 

This desire, for a time, may be confined to a few, and per- 
haps to only one in all the church; but is, nevertheless, pro- 
phetic. 

It has been born of God for a special end, and gathers about 
it an intensity of meaning. 

In a certain church of Ohio, blessed a few years since with 
one of the most extensive and thorough revivals ever experi- 
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enced in the State, this desire of which I am speaking 
seemed to be the inheritance and burden of the pastor alone 
through weary and wakeful weeks. He waited anxiously and 
hopefully for others to express it; but waited and prayed in 
vain. At last he called the officers of the church together, 
and opened unto them his heart. 

They were good men, and loved the church, but had felt no 
unusual desire in this direction, and therefore were not pre- 
pared to counsel him or to give him hope. The pastor asked 
them if they would meet with him for a half hour every morn- 
ing, and pray for the outpouring of the Spirit. They cheerfully 
consented; and every morning, for a week and more, they bowed 
in his study and prayed together. But there was no soul- 
quickening, no special sense of spiritual destitution, no moving 
anxiety, not even any remarkable fervency in prayer. 

One morning, however, the voice of the petitioner began to 
tremble, and his eyes to fill. Soon his emotion became so deep 
and overpowering that the prayer of words was lost in the 
sublimer prayer of tears. The next, bending beside him, took 
up the petition, but soon faltered and ceased, in the same un- 
controlloble emotion. Then the next, and the next, attempted 
prayer, and failed, till there was no voice in that sacred place 
save the inarticulate voice of tears, and the voice of God 
answering back that his children had been heard and had 
prevailed. 

Here was the beginning of a work of grace that was glorious 
in its results on earth, and will be memorable in heaven forever. 
Its first foreshadowing, so far as any knowledge has come to 
me, was in this desive possessing the pastor's heart. After these 
days of conversation and prayer, all the officers were burdened 
with it. Then the church caught the spirit ; and then souls 
came flocking to Christ till the whole city was moved, and 
marvellous results were wrought. 

In another church of this same State, more recently, and 
almost equally refreshed, the pastor found, in his visitations, a 
mother in Israel, who said one day, “I am burdened for souls, 
and it seems as if my prayer for a revival cannot be denied.” 
Not long after, the pastor found another oppressed with the 
same unutterable desire, and still another. ‘Fhere might have 
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been others ; but these three, each aged and feeble, and unable 
to engage in any active, outside service, told him the story of 
their burden, and rejoiced him in the prophecy thus proclaimed. 
They were counselled to meet together for consultation and 
prayer as often as they could, and, as far as practicable, to 
communicate their feelings to the various members of the 
church. The result was, that soon others began to feel and 
to express unusual desire in the same direction, and in a few 
short weeks, the Lord granted them a glorious visitation. 
From all ages and classes and professions they came confess- 
ing Christ, and the church was girded with a love and strength 
it never had before. 

Had not this desire been cherished and encouraged and 
communicated, it is possible and probable that no extensive 
revival would have been enjoyed, if, indeed, there had been any 
conversions. These two cases have been cited because, above 
all others, they have been familiar to the writer; and because 
it is believed they illustrate the general foreshadowings of a 
revival. 

Now, it is exceedingly important that this desire for a re- 
vival, by whomsoever felt in the church, should not only be 
cherished, but be made known. No coldness on the part.of 
the church in general; no fear that sympathy will be sought 
in vain ; no discouragements of time or place, should ever lead 
them whom the Spirit has impressed, to be silent or hopeless. 
The pastor of the church should know the desire; if it is not 
born in him, but others feel it, they should freely and fully 
state it. If, from any peculiarity of theory or of experience, 
he who ministers at the altar has no sympathy to give, then 
others should be sought, and to them the story told. At all 
events, the soul that is thus oppressed should make it known, 
and all who are in sympathy should co-operate in special prayer 
and work, remembering, if it have application, the blessed 
promise that where “ ¢wo are agreed,” they shall be heard and 
answered, 

Following close upon this desire, if it be cherished and 
made known, and embodied in practical exertion, will usually 
be found the still more prophetic foreshadowings of fazth. 
To these praying and working ones will be given courage and 
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hope and assurance. They will begin to feel and speak as if 
the blessing was near. They will have, indeed, the blessing on 
themselves ; and when this comes, the holy fire will spread 
until the world is attracted by its flame. 

I remember well an aged woman who was about to leave 
the church and the State for the following half year, but who 
said, “I am almost persuaded to sacrifice my visit, for I am 
assured the Lord is coming to his people here.” There were 
no indications at that time of any gracious visitation, save in 
the desire of a few, which, in her case, had ripened into faith ; 
but the Lord did come, and her own children were among the 
first to receive the blessing. 

II. In regard to the second class of indications, — those dis- 
coverable among the people of the world, — it is sometimes the 
case that a revival is heralded by an isolated conviction and 
conversion, when the church, through and through, is cold and 
dead. Under the silent and mysterious operations of the Spirit 
of God, some soul is singled out oppressed with a sense of sin, 
and is lead to ask of the church, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” The church is startled; is covered with a feeling of - 
shame and ignorance, and inability to help, and becomes as 
deeply conscious of its work as is the inquiring sinner who 
stands and seeks the way. “Can it be,” the members ask, 
“that God is here?” “Oh, how unprepared we are!” they 
tearfully exclaim ; and so, by the very shock, and revelation of 
inquiry, the attention of the charch is called to their sin and 
this their unfaithfulness. If they discern the voice and heed 
it, they take themselves to their altars and their closets, make 
confession in the public place, and the attention of the world 
is thus secured. As a result of this, those who have thought 
little of their need of Christ, who have shunned, perhaps, the 
means of grace, will be impressed by what they hear and see; 
will begin to discuss the great question of their soul allegiance, 
and the Holy Spirit will lead them, one by one, to the healing 
fountain. 

It is safe to say that’the church is the channel of divine 
communication and blessing to the world; that God works 
through his chosen people in the redemption of the soul. But 
it is not safe to say that a particular church is always used of 
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God to begin the revival with which it is blessed. A start- 
ling providence, or family affliction, or energy from God, 
for which no human cause in all the region can be found, may 
cause the conversion of some single soul that shall impress the 
church and the world around, leading to remarkable results. 
The mission of the church is to discern the signs of the times. 

There is another question arising here, of the utmost practi- 
cal importance to pastors and to churches. 

How shall the revival, evidently begun, be best promoted ? 

All admit that human wisdom is to be used and human work 
is to be done. The Spirit may be grieved away, and the world 
may be disgusted by the misguided zeal of God’s own people. 
This is, doubtless, often the result, in the midst of foolish ma- 
chinery and wild excitement, when men seem to dictate to 
God his method and time of work, or appeal only to the emo- 
tional in men. Religion is principle, and not emotion. There 
will be emotion more or less in all conversions. But the gen- 
uine, lasting thing, is a new principle implanted in the heart, 
by the grace and Spirit of God. It is time for the church and 
the world to accept this doctrine, and in all efforts to save or 
be saved, to act upon it. The service of God, in the truest, 
divinest sense, is man’s “reasonable service” ; not reasonable 
only in that it is promotive of the highest human good ; but 
reasonable in that the wants of the soul, the provision and 
claims of Christ, are deliberately and calmly considered, as are 
all other great questions of life. 

It is an inquiry, then, of no trivial nature, how can we best 
co-operate with God, who waits to work redeemingly among 
us? I almost fear to touch this point, because the condition 
of the church, the peculiarities of the world, the adaptation of 
pastor and people to special modes of work, and a score of 
other things, are so various. No rule can be established as to 
the number and character of public services; no plan can be 
adopted beforehand, no programme can be pre-arranged. The 
grand essential is, for the church to discern and follow the lead- 
ings of the Spirit of God. And it may be remembered, that 
that Spirit will suggest and prompt and lead in the best and 
divinest way, if the people are prayerful and attentive and 
willing. 
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Among other things, however, as exceedingly important and 
really essential, it may be suggested, — 

I. That Christians should feel and should work in the abid- 
ing conviction, that God, not man, converts souls. 

He hears prayer. He blesses effort. He uses men in this 
glorious work. He makes means effectual. But He, himself, 
by his own divine Spirit, gives birth to souls. There may be 
noise ; there may be violent emotion ; there may even be tem- 
porary peace wrought by the exciting agencies of men. But 
the genuine passage from death to life is the result of the 
conviction and help and leadership of the Holy Spirit of 
God, 

In all thought and work to win souls, this must be remem- 
, bered. God wants our energies. He has constituted us co- 
laborers with Him. He surrounds us with glorious privileges, 
and endows us with wondrous possibilities. Success has been 
promised to crown our humble efforts. But the work is God’s, 
and the glory must be given to Him. Without Him, we can 
do nothing. 

It is therefore essential : 

II. That the church should make much of prayer, prayer 
especially for the Holy Spirit, and the apprehension of His will. 
In all the public services of the church, in all private visita- 
tions, in all homes and all closets, prayer should be humble 
and fervent and full of faith, No work should be undertaken 
without prayer for guidance and help. No human agencies 
should be relied upon. Up to God the eye and heart of his 
people should turn, imploringly and trustingly. There should 
be special and united prayer, too, for individual men, present or 
absent, as the case may be, concerning whom, from any cause, 
there is felt a special interest. Separate days may properly 
and profitably be set apart for prayer and work for one and 
another, as the Lord shail direct. Never should Christians 
allow themselves to forget the eternal truth, that God alone 
can save sinners, and that he has appointed prayer unto this 
gracious end. : 

Did the limits of this article permit, numerous illustrations 
could be given of the power of special prayer, and the result 
of special days devoted to it: when all the people bowed before 
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God, and plead his promises. But the reader, of any breadth 
of Christian experience or observation, will be able to recall 
such illustrations, and so I pass to notice, — 

III. That the ambassador of Christ should exalt his work 
as a preacher of the word, and all the people should feel com- 
missioned to tell the “ Story of the Cross.” 

It is not enough for the world to feel their need of Christ. 
The way to Him, so plain to us who have been led into it, is 
oftentimes the darkest, most mysterious way; not only to 
children, but to men of education and of culture ; men who, all 
their life long, have been trained in Gospel truth. Strange as 
it may seem to us, the alphabet of Christianity has not been 
learned by the multitudes about us. Many who have studied 
the “philosophy of the plan of salvation,” who have intelligent 
and correct views of the great doctrines of salvation, yet, under 
conviction of sin, have no knowledge of the redeeming plan. 
They confess their need of Christ ; but “how to find Him,” as 
they say, “ What to do?” and “What are the hopeful evi- 
dences of conversion?” are to them the unanswerable ques- 
tions. Often to the full-grown man the way is darker and 
more mysterious than to the trusting child. 

Thus, there is need of the Gospel, in all its simplicity ; not 
need of the weightier doctrines that dawn on riper experience 
and are evolved thereby ; but need of the “old, old story, of 
Jesus and his love.” 

Of course, there should be declared the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin, the enormous guilt of rebellion against God and re- 
jection of Christ, and the fearful danger of delay. All the 
great doctrines and truths of revelation may have their place 
in a revival. But the body of truth presented should be the 
claims of God, the love of Christ, the duty of zsmediate ac- 
ceptance and confession. Pastor and people, in public and 
private, “should persuade men,” drawing all encouragement 
from the promises of God and the experiences of his people. 
Much also should be made of personal effort, from house to 
house, in which the whole church, as far as may be, should 
engage. 

IV. In regard to public services, their time, their character, 
their number, no rule can be established. ‘These must be left 
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somewhat to the habits and the judgments and the practica- 
bilities of the church and of the people. It should, however, 
be borne in mind that much is gained in holding the thought 
and the heart of man steadily to the subject. 

Often the dissipating and counteracting influences of the 
world weaken religious impressions and resolutions, where they 
would be deepened and ripened, if men were called daily to the 
house of prayer. 

Some of the most pervasive and permanent revivals have 
resulted from morning and evening meetings, for weeks and 
months together ; and many revivals, I doubt not, have been 
curtailed in their breadth and power by the fear of pastor or 
people to multiply the means of grace. 

My own experience and observation induce me to say, that 
early morning meetings for conference and prayer are of pre- 
eminent value. In many extensive revivals with which I have 
been acquainted, nearly all the converts gave their first testi- 
mony of love to Christ, and consecration to His service, in the 
inspiration and freedom of these morning meetings. But the 
time and number of public services must be regulated by the 
possibilities of the people. It is safe, however, to say that God 
calls his people in revivals, to increase their activities, and to 
supply the demand of inquirers, according as they need instruc- 
tion or exhortation or encouragement. Thus, one service may 
be given up wholly to preaching, another to prayer, and another, 
with great advantage, to the narration of Christian experience. 
Sometimes all these features may be combined in that order 
which the Spirit of God shall prompt. Some of the most im- 
pressive and effective meetings with which the writer has ever 
been familiar, have been wholly devoted to the story of con- 
versions. Such as had been long in the Christian life would go 
back to their own consecration, mention the difficulties they 
met, and the way they overcame them, tell of their miscon- 
ceptions and mistakes ; thus there would be given a variety of 
personal experience adapted to the varying wants of inquirers 
present. 

A meeting here and there may properly and wisely be given 
up to exhortations and to song. The remark that “souls are 
sung into heaven, as well as prayed there,” has much of truth 
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The power of song upon the heart is beyond our esti- 
Under the inspiration of such words as, — 


Come to Jesus, just now: 
He will save you, just now.” 


“We are travelling home to heaven above, 
Will you go?” 
“ Shall we gather at the river ?” 


“Say brothers, will you meet us?” 


results have been wrought that were perfectly amazing. That 
church, therefore, mistakes which does not make much of song 
in revivals, and which does not use the inspiring words and 
tunes, born and baptized in the midst of glorious awakenings. 

V. It is exceedingly important that such as are anxious, 
should have the opportunity of expressing it publicly, and 
should be induced to commit themselves in the presence of the 
church and the world. God demands confession. It is the 
divine economy, that, beyond the direct blessing which the 
confession brings, the energy of one’s own decision is aug- 
mented by declaring it to the world. A request for prayer, or 
an indication in any way that prayer is desired, is in itself a 
help. So the public announcement of a decision, when the 
soul has reached it, will be found of almost infinite advan- 
tage, not only in stimulating God’s people, but in strength- 
ening the soul itself. This, therefore, should always be 
encouraged ; and it should be remembered, that in the place 
and among the people of prayer, when the Spirit is present, 
and Christians are alive with love, and unchristian hearts are 
moved, there are helps to this decision which will be wanting 
at other times and places. It should be remembered, too, that 
the point of decision is the turning-point of the soul’s life. 

Let pastor and people, then, insist with all tenderness and 
earnestness, upon zmmediate and open surrender and confession. 
And let all encouragé the sinner to believe that when this 
surrender is made unconditionally and fully, Christ accepts 
the offering. It may not be all light and peace and joy at 
once; but salvation has come, and the evidences will follow. 

‘I cannot close this article, without urging upon my dear 
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brethren in the ministry, the importance of watching over each 
new convert, and giving him something to do for the Master. 

The fruits of many a revival have been meagre, and the lives 
of the converts barren, and the church but little strengthened 
by the additional numbers, because these “lambs of the fold” 
have been left alone. Conversion is not the ezd, but the degin- 
ning of the Christian life. The work of the new-born soul is 
not done, but only begun. All those whom God gives his people, 
therefore, should be encouraged to participate in public services 
of a social character. They should speak and work for Jesus. 
Upon every one should be placed responsibility. Unto every 
one should be given definite work, and over every one should 
be exercised the watch-care of the deepest love. The demand 
of our age and land is for workers in the vineyard of the Lord ; 
and the church will never gird herself with might until this 
demand is met. Thus those, whose love is fresh and sparkling, 
whose hope is sweet and satisfying, whose faith is vigorous and 
strong, should be taught to bring all their blessed gifts to the 
work of winning souls. 

These pages have been written, not so much with the thought 
of instructing ministers, as with the thought of calling their 
attention to some of the methods of God’s working, and to some 
of the methods of man’s helping. And they have been written 
with the hope and prayer that pastors and people, recently re- 
freshed, may receive yet larger blessings ; and that those who 
are sighing over the desolations of Israel, may be encouraged 
to look for a revival, and labor for it in the coming months. 


J. E. TwitcHeE tt. 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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STUDENTS 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, 


Names. 
Ephraim Abbot 
Winthrop Bailey 
John R. Crane 
Hooper Cumming 
Abel Cutler 
John Field 
John Frost 
Adoniram Judson 
Samuel T. Mills 
Samuel Newell 
Samuel Nott 
Gamaliel S. Olds 
Samuel Parker 
Sylvester Selden 
Richard S. Storrs 
Nathaniel Swift 


John Bascom 
John Chandler 
Seth Chapin 
Daniel A. Clark 
Joseph W. Clary 


JULY, 1810. 





SENIOR CLASS. 


Residence. Graduated. 
Concord N. Hi. Harvard 
Berlin farvard 
Newark N. F. Nassau Hall 
Newark N. F. Nassau Hall 
Sudbury Williams 
Hardwick Williams 
Sandgate Vt. Middlebury 
Plymouth Brown 
Saybrook Conn. Yale 
Roxbury Harvard 
Franklin Conn. Union 
Marlborough Vt. Williams 
Ashfield Williams 
Chatham Conn. Williams 
Long Meadow Williams 
Warren Conn. Williams 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Chester Williams 
Elizabethtown N.F Yale 
Mendon Brown 
Rahway N. F. Nassau Hall 
Hartford N.Y. Middlebury 
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Jonathan Cone Colchester Conn. Yale 
Matthew R. Dutton Watertown Conn. Yale 
Darius O. Griswold Goshen Conn. Williams 
Gordon Hall Granville Williams 
Richard Hall New Haven Vt. Middlebury 
John Kimball Hanover N. H. Dartmouth 
Jeremiah Mayhew New Bedford Brown 
John Patten Topsham Maine. Bowdoin 
Josiah Peet West Haven Vt, Middlebury 
Benjamin Rice Sturbridge Brown 
Ezekiel Rich Greenwich Brown 
Abraham M. Smith E. Hampton, N. Y. Yale 
Ebenezer P. Sperry Cornwall Vt. Middlebury 
William A. Tompson Berwick Maine. Bowdoin 
Comfort Williams Wethersfield Conn, Yale 
Timothy Woodbridge Stockbridge 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


John Brown Brooklyn Conn. Dartmouth 1809. 
Garrett G. Brown Bethlem Conn. Yale 1809. 
John F. Clark LV. Brunswick N. F. lassau Hall 1807. 
Joshua Dean Taunton Brown 1809. 
Jobn W. Ellingwood Beverly 

Micaiah Fairfield Pittsford Vt. Middlebury 1809. 
Cyrus W. Gray Sharon Conn. Williams 1809. 
Jacob Ide Attleborough Brown 1809. 
Jonathan Lee Salisbury Conn. Yale 1809. 
Samuel J. Mills Torringford Conn. Williams 1809. 
Ansel Nash Williamsburgh Williams 1809. 
Luther Rice Northborough Williams 1810. 
James Richards Plainfield Williams 1809. 
Robert C. Robbins Colchester Conn. Williams 1809. 
John F. Schermerhorn Schenectady N. Y. Union 1809. 
Edward Warren Marlborough Middlebury 1808, 
William R. Weeks Steuben N.Y. Nassau Hall 1809. 
Stephen M. Wheelock ud¢land V+. Burlington 1809. 
Simeon Woodruff Litchfield Conn. Yale 1809. 





[The above is a verbatim reprint of a catalogue found among the collec- 
tions of the late Rev. Dr. Israel W. Putnam, and now in the possession of 
Rev. A. H. Quint; except that we have prefixed the title, and the names 
of the classes. It was, evidently, originally a ‘‘ broadside,” but Dr. 
Putnam cut it up,.and pasted each class on paper, so as to make an octavo 
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pamphlet, which is bound in a volume with other pamphlet catalogues 
The date of printing seems to be fixed as in the summer of 1810, from the 
following internal eviaence: it gives the class of 1810 (the Senior class 
above) precisely as it graduated in September, 1810; it inserts no names 
but those of persons who had been admitted (as of MSS. entry on these 
pages) prior to July, 1810; it omits the names of all who had been mem- 
bers, but who had left prior to July, 1810; and it includes, in the lower 
classes, names of persons who died after that date, one of whom died in 
Jan. 1811. No names of professors are given in the same type (which is 
very old in style), but Dr. Putnam supplied the names (with title of cata- 
logue) from a later “broadside.” Dr. Putnam continued this substitute 
for a triennial, by cutting up a “broadside” of Sept. 1813. He added to 
each class the names of those who had been members, but who did not 
complete the course; and also ages, dates of admission, and subsequent 
occupation. | 
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THE STATE, AND RELIGION IN ITS SCHOOLS. 


TuHE history of popular education begins with the Christian 
era. Paganism, as far as it had a method, ceased to educate the 
youth when Christianity began to do it. The Romans did 
not look with favor upon public instruction. They believed the 
work were better done at home, or, at least, under parental di- 
rection ; and notwithstanding Pliny’s familiar letter on the plan 
for a school for boys, the Roman policy was very much that 
of Montaigne, who, in one of his essays, expresses the opinion 
that education implies at least one tutor to one scholar, and 
refers to what he considered the very absurd recent attempts 
of a rattle-brained schemer to lump a dozen boys together in 
one room, and teach them all at once. The position of the 
Greeks was different. Aristotle recognized the education of 
the youth as one of the functions of the state. Luther was 
not more clear on the point, nor the men of Hartford, in 1642. 
He even recognized the common interest of all citizens in the 
work as the basis of a general taxation. With Christianity, how- 
ever, the real history of education begins. To the impulse to 
redeem the world, society owes the attempt to cultivate it. 
The church saw its duty in this matter as early as the third 
and fourth century; and if the method adopted was not what 
we consider the best, it was, at least, the best which was known 
in those times. It is praise enough for the Christian fathers 
that they discovered the unknown land, and, with what instru- 
ments and ideas they had, set to work to possess it. 

Their schooling was, no doubt, mainly ecclesiastical, but in 
time the learned faculties grew up from it; and it does not 
detract from the honor which belongs to those efforts that 
they were made at first under a religious impulse, and with a 
view to promotion and usefulness in the church. Gradually 
the cry for a humanistic culture arose. This was to be ex- 
pected and to be desired. The true and intended direction of 
the divine religion was not, indeed, to be secularized itself, but 
to affect and leave secularity. The Saviour pointed to the 
world as the destined field of Christianity, and it would have 
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been a reproach to the Gospel had it not displayed an ability 
to reach the lay masses as well as the ecclesiastic, and to call 
out in the minds of its pupils the desire to be trained in all 
knowledge, as well as in a definitely religious culture. 

It was natural, also, that the demand for this kind of training 
should come from ‘laymen and not from churchmen; and the 
fact that it did arise in this quarter, instead of showing that the 
light was expiring, proves that it was growing. The sunlight 
of Christian truth was taking effect on new regions of mind, 
and awakening in them, also, a desire to be nourished. The 
churchmen may not have comprehended the movement. But 
as friends of religion they had no reason for alarm when the 
nobles began to demand, very generally, a more humanistic 
culture for their children, instead of one which was chiefly 
designed to fit them for the church. 

Protestantism came into the world as a plea for laymen. 
Professor Draper very justly places the De imitatione Christi 
among the precursors of the Reformation, and remarks that to 
understand the commotion it made we should entitle it “ Every 
man his own priest.” Luther made a similar plea for education. 
He praised the study of nature, and censured Erasmus for de- 
preciating it. He declares that music is good to drive away the 
devil, and that it is a shame not to know natural science. So 
dim was the knowledge of the times on this subject, that the 
only illustration which occurred to him in support of his position 
was the shame that children should not comprehend the process 
by which the peach-stone in germination bursts its shell. Yet 
here stands the fact that Luther desired to have natural science 
studied in the public schools. All honor to him for this, al- 
though, as we read his few and groping words, and compare 
them with what Herbert Spencer has written on the same sub- 
ject, it is like passing from the era of the Jewish prophets into 
the light of Christianity. 

There is not time to trace, even briefly, the advance of this 
humanistic element in modern education. And yet we should, 
at least, remark how strong it had grown by the time of Mon- 
taigne. His two essays on the subject betray in about equal 
degrees an absence of systematic conception, and a recognition 
of the coming downfall of the old methods and of the general 
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principles on which the new was to be built. In the reign of 
Louis the XIV, Fénelon, the sweetest, the truest, and the most 
Christian spirit of the age, devoted himself to the subject with 
far broader and higher views, and with thorough method. Had 
he placed himself in open opposition to the spirit of the age, 
and been recognized as in any sense a destructive, the genera- 
tion who followed him, and especially Rousseau, might have 
been more ready to acknowledge his leadership. The educa- 
tional progressives who followed him might then have seen what 
it has since required, —the courage and penetration of a Von 
Raumer to point out that Pestalozzi,in the leading and per- 
manent features of his system, was but the disciple of Féne- 
lon. But the archbishop of Cambray was not only profoundly 
imbued with faith; he was also a Jansenist, and held those 
views of human nature, and of the work of the Gospel in it, 
which St. Paul represented among the apostles, and, among 
the fathers, St. Augustine. These views affected his theory of 
education so far, that, while he allied it with humanistic culture, 
and would carry it on in a gentle and natural manner, he did 
not proceed on the principles subsequently avowed by the pro- 
gressives. He did not believe that human nature held in itself 
the germs of the redeemed estate, nor that education was little 
more than a process of development carried on by those who, 
having more experience, were able to put the lad of sixteen 
years where they themselves were at the age of thirty. These 
views excluded Fénelon from the authorities who weighed with 
Rousseau, and may account for his overlooking him and going 
back to the hints of Montaigne. 

Montaigne was not the author of a system. But, like Cole- 
ridge in recent philosophy, he was a great master of fertile 
suggestion. He received what Von Raumer calls the Pelagian 
view of education ; and Rousseau, who, more than any other 
man of his time, stirred Europe with the call for a new educa- 
tion, adopted for his point de depart the most essential of his 
maxims. Lord Bacon defined art to be “ man added to things.” 
The essence of Rousseau’s theory was, that education is man 
added to the child. Thus Rousseau gave himself to what has 
been called the Pelagian pedegogy. 

The first overwhelming attack on the old system was made 
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in the Emile. Rousseau was a genius. He displayed that 
strange approach to insanity which not a few revolutionary 
and recreating men have shown; as, for example, Comte 
and Mahomet. It is not easy to reduce what he says to order. 
Like the Ionian orators who came to the Spartan king, the 
beginning of his speech and the middle goes for nothing, 
but the end is greatly to the point. He brings out here 
and there certain great fecundating ideas. Like Montaigne, 
he undervalued both home and culture, and placed too much de- 
pendence on tutors. In the work now alluded to, he enters on a 
formal theory of the formation of the life of man. He acknowl- 
edges that he is corrupt (by heathenism and not by a fall) 
and that he must be regenerated,—not by grace, however, but 
by education. He remarks that revolutions might change 
society and yet be useless, for the reason that they had not. 
changed the individual soul. This is the work of education, It 
was, he says, man vitiated by heathenism—the human soul, 
and not society directly — that the Gospel came to reform. 
He takes up the relation of the state to the subject. He 
repudiates the opinion that there ever was, or ever can be 
founded, a state in which religion does not serve as the basis. 
He propounds the theory of a civil religion, but limits it to 
those general dogmas which are common to all states, and the 
foundations of all creeds. What they are he does not define, 
but asserts somewhat magniloquently (for Rousseau was a great 
dogmatist in his way, as these progressives are apt to be), “ that 
they are the necessary emanation of the human conscience.” 
Substituting these shadowy propositions for what he calls 
local and partial dogmas, he founds the religion of the citizen 
and of the state; not the religion of the individual, with 
which the state has nothing to do. This religion of the citizen 
he proclaims in the name of the sovereign, not in the name 
of God, which he disclaims the right to do,—and not as 
dogmas of salvation, but as principles of sociability, with- 
out which it is impossible for society to exist. The civil 
creed is, in his view, the basis on which private conscience can 
build what it pleases. Sects are free; but the sovereign has 
the right to banish any who refuse to subscribe to the civil 
creed, not because they are impious (a question with which the 
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state has nothing to do), but because they are the enemies of 
human society. 

On these principles, Rousseau would have the state regulate 
the public education. He maintained that education belonged 
to the state, and not to the church; that teachers should be 
laymen, and, generally, married. He wished nature to be used 
as text-book, and the humanistic culture introduced, as well as 
exercises of address and strength, and scholars to be taught to 
observe, and be self-reliant. Manual labor should be made at- 
tractive and be required. (Hence Voltaire’s sneer at the gentle- 
man carpenter of Rousseau.) Practical ideas:should be given 
by things themselves. Singing, drawing, ideas of utility, such 
as reading, writing, reckoning ; ideas of history, in the form of 
narratives without book or date ; and when the child reaches a 
sufficient age, instruction in morality, religion, and duty in gen- 
eral, were to complete the course. 

Such was substantially the revolutionary doctrine of the 
Emile. It applied to the higher education of the college of 
France in a measure, but directly and principally to the com- 
mon school, which France did not yet possess, and for perceiv- 
ing the want of which, we can forgive Rousseau many of his 
opinions, and even make an effort to forget something of the 
shameful life of this bold teacher, as he crowds forward to put 
himself beside the great teacher of the Gospel. 

These views excited wide attention, partly because the saying 
of Mad. de Bouflers about Helvetius applied to them: “This 
man has told everybody’s secret,” and partly because of their 
original and fecundating power. In France they created an im- 
mense excitement. The Emile was burned by order of Parlia- 
ment. But the effect of the book was largely destructive. In 
the constructive way, which is, after all, the true test, it 
amounted to little in France. 

In Germany, however, its positive results were more impor- 
tant. Basedou and Pestalozzi, successively excited by the 
Emile, introduced its principles to practice, and became in- 
strumental in giving the impulse from which came at length, 
in the dark hour of Germany, and while France was exult- 
ing in Jena and Austerlitz, the Prussian school system, with 
its presage of Sadowa and Sedan, of reconquered Lorraine and 
united Fatherland. 
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With the peculiarities of Basedou and of Pestalozzi we have 
nothing now to do, except so far as they affect the relation of 
the public education to religion. And this they did in two 
ways. First, by removing the schools from the custody of the 
church, and assigning them to the state. The teacher was 
now to be neither a minister nor a priest, nor to have the special 
education which the church gives those who are fitting for its 
ministry. The teacher was to have his own function, and his 
own preparation for it ; and as he was to be a layman himself, 
his only preparation might be that of a secular training. 

But more important were the changes proposed in study and 
instruction. The progressives assailed the old text-books 
and the old curriculum. They applied methodical ideas to the 
questions, what pupils should study ? what branches were worth 
most to children? at what age they should begin with each, and 
how much time should be devoted to it? The result was a 
wide advocacy of a more realistic or humanistic course of 
study. Pedagogy was now growing up, out of a mere exercise 
of the natural common-sense, into a science. Masters of the 
Ichabod Crane pattern were fading from the romance of teach- 
ing, and the Ezekiel Cheevers from its striking examples. Sci- 
entific methods began to be thought of. John Locke, famous 
old Robert Ascham, Fénelon, Luther, and Pestalozzi, taught 
the schools of Europe in their maxims. Amid all, and perhaps 
before all, Pestalozzi pressed, on with his fundamental princi- 
ple, that the method, or basis of education, was to be sought, 
and not to be constructed. He and the whole body of the 
progressives cried out that the old methods were artificial, 
constructed to suit a purpose, and not formed on intelligent 
acquaintance with man and the world. 

These were the essential features of the new pedagogy. 
They were not proclaimed as unfriendly to religion. Basedou 
was, perhaps, the least friendly to it ; but he directed instruction 
in natural religion to be given to children in their tenth year ; 
and that, in their fourteenth, instruction in Christian doctrine 
should commence. Pestalozzi once held the same opinion. 
Afterwards he declared that the child’s religious instruction 
should begin from the cradle, and never intermit. Thus far 
no one has hinted at an education which is purely secular, 
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nor that the state should wholly divest itself of the religious 
function. Certainly not Rousseau. He repudiated the thought. 
The “civil creed” which he proposed to adopt was none of 
the highest, it is true. Amid all the shocking inconsistencies 
of his life, he himself professed a higher ; and yet it was, by the 
supposition, the very highest which would in any way repre- 
sent the collective faith of society. Rousseau went so farjas 
to ostracize the atheist, and deny his right to be represented. 
He even quoted against him some lines of Plato, which inti- 
mated in good Greek that such an enemy of good order should 
not complain at being required to die pro bono publico. 

Such, then, are, in brief, the steps by which the natural 
method has made its way. It is not to be considered as by any 
means the triumph of the secular system of governmental edu- 
cation. It does not even show the complete success of the 
humanistic scheme. It is simply the triumph of scientific over 
empiric instruction, and of a natural over an artificial method. 
This review has led us quite through the period in which the 
ideas which underlie the new pedagogy were asserted most 
thoroughly and most radically. These ideas have certainly rev- 
olutionized the common methods of teaching. But we fail to 
discover in our examination of the subject the evidence that 
they have “ pelagianized”” the theory of education, or produced 
any reason for the further secularization of the public school 
system on account of the relation of the schools to the state, 
and the equal rights of all citizens in them. The new system 
has grown up in a different relation to the church, but in the 
same relation to Christianity. The sharpest scrutiny cannot 
find in the method itself a reason why Christian instruction 
should not be given in the schools. And thus far we have 
found no such reason in the democratic theory of the state, 
and of the right of the citizens under it. As to the position 
that all interference of the state in the religious instruction 
of the schools, and any attempt to prescribe what it shall be, 
or direct it, is, fev se, an infraction of the rights of conscience, 
and that the liberty of the citizen will never be completely 
vindicated until the state has abandoned this ground ; it is, 
perhaps, all that is required to be said at this point in the argu- 
ment, that the democratic theory of government was fully 
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formed without the discovery of any such necessity. Even the 
fanaticism of liberty and the destructivism of Rousseau, left 
the state invested with a religious function. We therefore see 
the new system fully launched, and yet with nothing in its 
methodology, nor in its relation to the state nor of the state to 
it, incompatible, per se, with religious, or even with Christian 
instruction in the public schools. 

This review has been followed out so much at length, because 
it enables us to see where our educational system came from, 
with what theories of government it connects, and to decide 
with more precision what its religious capabilities are, both in 
its methods of instruction and in its relation to free govern- 
ment. 

We have now reached the point at which the French Revo- 
lution left this subject. It is politically the position taken by 
the American Constitution and by the founders of the republic. 
As far as system goes, it is the point reached by Pestalozzi, and 
represented more or less in the reorganization of the Prussian 
schools under William III. It indicates, with more or less 
exactness, the position of Mr. Mann, and of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and represents the place which religious instruc- 
tion is to take in the educational system which has sprung up 
under it. 

Thus far, during the whole period under review, — the Chris- 
tian era,— education has gone forward with steady and yet 
natural progress, developing the principles and ideas that lay 
in it, receiving from time to time new light and new influences, 
but never abandoning its character as suited to a Christian 
view of the state, and of the common education which the 
states should require. 

Here, now, we meet a new doctrine, and one which, on exam- 
ination, proves to be not a development, but a revolution. It 
appears that our schools do not yet move without some fric- 
tion, and it is proposed to meet these new difficulties by the 
entire secularization of the state, and of the system of public 
education which it sustains. How much such a project as this 
implies, we shall soon see Its first and immediate effect would 
be the exclusion of prayer, of the reading of the Bible, of the 
use of religious hymns, and the prohibition of any, even the 
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simplest, religious instruction. It would be the prohibition, 
under penalties, of Christianity in the schools. And as a 
slient Christianity is paganism, it would be the substitution o 
paganism. 

The adoption of such a policy would at least bring to a close 
the history of the influence of Christianity over the education 
of the people. 

Against this proposal we have some considerations to press. 

We call attention at the outset to the immense difficulty, if 
it be not the absolute impossibility, of separating religious in- 
struction from any practical system of public education. 

It has been quietly assumed by some that it is an easy mat- 
ter to have a public school which would accomplish all the 
state has in view, and yet give no religious instruction. They 
urge that a complete education is not what the state has in 
mind, but only what is needed to qualify its subjects to be 
citizens ; and that the system presupposes, on its intellectual 
side, that there will be other schools for higher or different 
training, and, on the moral side, that the church and the home 
and various religious institutions will do what is needed. The 
state, they say, does not merely tolerate all religions. It goes 
further, and stands impartial among them, with no religion of 
its own, any more than a policeman’s club. Goethe said there 
were three kinds of unbelievers, — unchristians, antichristians, 
and another class who were simply wzch¢-christians. These 
writers appear to have their eyes on a school system, which, 
without being unchristian or antichristian, might yet work 
well as simply zzch¢-christian. ’ 

The possibility exists only in words. Basedou, Pestalozzi, 
Rousseau, bold speculators as they were, and much as they 
might have been pleased with such a neutrality, were com- 
pelled to recognize the connection of education in all its grades 
and departments, in common and public schools, as well as in 
the church and the home, with religion. It does honor to their 
candor that they recognized the fact. 

Very true, reply our opponents. A complete education can- 
not omit a religious training. But let'the state in the public 
school assume responsibility only for the secular part, while 
the church and the home provide for the religious. 
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The first sentence of this reply shows its weakness. It con- 
fesses at once that a complete public school education is not to 
be hoped for under the proposed system, but only one which 
might answer well enough for civic purposes, and which would 
leave conscience and the religious nature to be cared for by 
church and home. A system so imperfect is not fit to be called 
a public education. What if the children have no instruction at 
home, and never see the inside of a church ? Is the state, in that 
case, to be satisfied with the secular little pagans, and their 
heathen training for citizenship? Such are the citizens who 
a few months ago were doing their whole duty by Paris. 
And, moreover, this view of matters gives the Romish priests, 
who once did all the educating an excellent reason for say- 
ing that they should be allowed to do it again. The atheism 
of the schools, which they themselves aided and abetted, would 
then be the unanswerable ground for their destruction. The 
Bible in the school is, to-day, the divine “salt” which breaks 
the force of the Romanist appeal to the conscience of his con- 
gregation. Take it away, and what will prevent them from 
carrying that conscience with them against the whole sys- 
tem ? 

Another objection to this theory is, that it draws apart the 
idea of the religious and the secular in the child’s mind, just 
at the time when they should be knit together, and fosters 
that checker-board view of morality and of religion which con- 
tains in it the essence of all immorality. Education must pre- 
sent these two elements, the secular and the spiritual, religion 
and morality, simultaneously, or it becomes the inculcation of an 
enormous falsehood. The summer day cannot perform its func- 
tion in six hours of heat succeeded by another six hours of light. 
The two must act together, in twelve hours of light and heat. 
The theory is visionary. This neutral or simply not-chris- 
tian instruction, which is neither antichristian nor unchris- 
tian, is nothing more real than a theatrical display of pen-and- 
ink puppets. Where is there such a man or woman to make a 
teacher of? Where is there such a school? The teacher is a 
creature in whom the secular and the spiritual combine, and the 
resultant is the composite product, character, with its irrepres- 
sible power of influence. Until that man with religious nature 
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in him is got out of the world, religious influence of some kind 
cannot be got out of the school-room. We must return first to 
the ancestral mollusk, and raise up a new race with no religious 
nature in it, or we cannot protect the child from both secular 
and religious instruction, 

But suppose it were possible to cool the teacher down into a 
non-religious, cold-blooded, secular animal, how would it be with 
the studies? The children must study something. The pro- 
gressives think highly of history ; but how about the Protestant 
reformation for mixed classes? What will be done with Tor- 
quemada and Charles V? What teacher could conduct a 
class on this principle through the history of France, or tell 
them of English Deists, or the French Encyclopédie? The 
child reads of this man Rousseau, who assumed to teach 
mothers how to rear their offspring, when his own children 
were lying in a foundling hospital. Is he to pass silently by 
asamodelman? Suppose he does ; would a very large amount 
of mathematics and of atomic chemistry make amends for the 
damage done that day to the child’s conscience and character, by 
permitting him to receive such an impression, and go home 
with it uncorrected. The church and the home are powerless 
in the case. The matter requires attention in school, on the 
spot. And the school system is worse than null if it does not 
absolutely require instruction in such matters. : 

By and by the scholar reaches the high school. He then 
begins to study chemistry, biology. He gets Carpenter's 
physiology; he studies a theory of the brain; he dips into 
theories of life. He hears something of the atomic theory, 
of the doctrine of force. He takes a peep into psychology. 
There is no religious influence in the school to qualify in 
any way the pursuit of these studies. They are above all 
the realms of study which are full of the Deity; but the 
scholar is led through them without an intimation of such 
religious things. A Christian instruction would make those 
studies safe and wholesome. But in asystem of purely secular 
education, they become a school of atheism. And who could 
protest? What has morality to do with the question of man’s 
descent? What has ethics to say about how the world was 
made? What does morality care about the associational psy- 
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chology, or about the physical basis of life? Yet these are 
the real enemies of society. These are the Titan immoralities. 
Brothels, dram-shops, and gambling saloons are only the small 
vermin that infest fields where such classical demons as these 
have destroyed the religious principle of the people. 

The administration of the schools on as low and moderate a 
plan as that which is now prevalent, would protect the pupils 
in such studies. The Bible on the table is an interpreter at 
the door. The recognition of religion in the school system 
as above morals, and of piety as higher than ethics, is a safe- 
guard against the moral exposure of scientific study, which, 
without such protection, would be very great. In a school 
which recognized Christianity, studies which under a secular 
system might swiftly become atheistical, could be pursued with 
the happiest results. This is only another case in which the 
spirit of the Lord in the school brings liberty. 

But they tell us that no one has proposed to exclude mo- 
rality, but only religion. But how will this relieve the case? 
Conscience lays hold of questions of morality as well as those 
of religion, and it is the variations of conscience which make the 
trouble; morality stands on the ground of conscience as much 
as religion. All theories of life tend to become matters of con- 
science. Familism is certainly not religion; we consider it 
not even morality ; but there are those who see in it a matter 
of conscience. A people who have just passed through the 
war of slavery, ought not to forget that it is not only about 
creeds and ieligion that conscience exercises itself. It seizes 
ethical questions with equal vigor and intensity. Here then 
remains, even if religion were excluded from the schools, 
room for differences as deep and wide as ever. The Southern 
school-books were once expurgated of free sentiments, to suit 
the views of the people. A similar demand might be made as 
regards other matters of a purely moral or ethical character, 
and conscience is as obstinate and as sacred when acting on 
slavery or on marriage, as when it contends for justification by 
faith. Those who are pleased with the theory of teaching morals, 
but remaining silent on religious subjects, should remember 
that it is the same conscience which approaches both classes 
of subjects, and that it approaches them both in the same way, 
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that is as matters of duty. It is Jesus himself who has taught us 
the absolute identity of the claim of duty, whether presented 
in ethical or in religious relations. What we call morals is 
conscience acting in ethical relations, and what we call 
religion is the same conscience acting in higher and divine 
relations. To commence with one carries you up to the other; 
and what is the education which appeals to conscience in its 
lower relations, but ignores it in the higher?” The attempt 
to keep morality in the schools, and to relegate religion to the 
church and the home, must fail. Conscience, with all its rights 
and all its troubles, would still remain to vex the peace of the 
schools, and moreover the dissolution cannot be made. It would 
make the school and the home work against each other. It would 
immerse the child six hours a day in an acid bath which filled his 
pores with a secular education, and then immerse him in the 
alkali bath of church and home, in hope that the residuum 
would be salt of good flavor. Very little salt would remain at 
the end of the process. All that was best would foam off in 
the effervescence of the contention between the boyhood as 
trained at school, and the boyhood as trained at home. The 
secular and the moral in education are one. “We know 
nothing,” says Schleiermacher, “of an antithesis between the 
moral and the political.” 

But another fact demands our attention in making up the 
argument against the secularization of common-school educa- 
tion, and that is, the political or constructive genius of Chris- 
tianity. 

Gentlemen tell us that religion and politics must be kept 
apart. They assume that the Gospel has nothing to do with 
the state, with the laws, nor with civil and political institutions. 

As far as these views are a protest against churchly intru- 
sion and the intermeddling of ecclesiastical influence, they are 
just. But to one who knows that the hope of Christianity is to 
redeem the world, it sounds strange to hear that the Gospel has 
nothing to do with civil affairs. To assert the non-political 
character of Christianity is to propound a solecism, and pluck 
from the Gospel the hope which is its brightest and divinest 
ornament, — the hope of redeeming the world. 

In a free people, affairs have a natural gravitation to politics. 
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Reforms go there, moral ideas flow thither, principles become 
implicated in the questions of that field; and for the reason 
that the combined and general action of the people on any 
subject is,and must be, political. “Christianity,” says Roth, 
in a passage quoted by Mulford, “is essentially a political 
principle and a political power. It is constructive of the 
state, and bears in itself the power of forming the state, and of 
developing it to its full completeness.” 

Political relations are the greatest in which man can act on 
earth ; and to put religion out of this field, and to confine it to 
the church and the home and individual life, is to construct a 
social order which is doomed to subversion by the voice which 
created it. Christianity will act in private relations, and do a 
great anda contented work there. But its leaven is for the 
world. It is not a mere criticism of what is going on; it isa 
creation as well. It is not merely destructive of the devil’s 
kingdom ; it is also constructive of the kingdom of God. The 
hope of the world lies, very largely, in this political, construc- 
tive power of Christianity, and its history is both a commentary 
on the greatness of this power, and an attestation of its essen- 
tiality to the system. 

Another fact to be pressed against the secularization of the 
schools is, that the doctrine of liberty implied in the argument 
for it is a false one. It proceeds on the assumption that any 
restraint on conscience is, fer se, a crime against freedom. 

The French Revolution, which is responsible for this theory 
of liberty, in which freedom is conceived of as the absence of 
restraint, was itself the great test and disproof of the doctrine 
on which, in no small measure, it was founded. It was a free- 
dom that could be attained only by the subversion of society. 
And at last, when the authors of these teachings had made trial 
of them, when under their influence the institutions of society 
were swept away, when M. Proudhon had seen put to full proof 
the maxim, “La propriete.c’est le vol,’ then came the painful 
discovery that, although restraint had .disappeared, the people 
were not free ; then came the anarchy which is the bloom of this 
freedom of arbitrariness, with the “man on horseback,” who is 
its ripe fruit, and whose mission it is to construct the mobs of 
libertinism into the armies of Czesarism. 
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It is not to be denied that with these full proofs of history 
in view, the French doctrine of liberty has had great influence 
in this country. It has spread by a kind of inherent power of 
diffusion among the lower classes. Jefferson held something 
very like it; and it lies at the bottom of most of the arguments 
for the removal of the Bible from the schools, as far as they 
make the case turn on the right of conscience. 

So much depends, in a matter like this, on the definition of 
liberty, and popular opinion, even when impatient of the scho- 
lastic discussion of the subject, is so much under the influence 
of the ideas developed in such discussions, as to make it neces- 
sary, before advancing further, to inquire briefly for the just 
conception of the citizen’s liberty, and to glance at the way in 
which the rights and liberties of freemen are realized. 

The first point that deserves attention here is, that the lib- 
erty of the citizen, or civil liberty, is not identical with the much 
discussed problem of the freedom of the will. And yet the 
French definition of liberty derives its plausibility from the 
confusion of these two principles, and proceeds to discuss the 
exceedingly complicated problem of the citizen’s rights, as if it 
were identical with the highly metaphysical dogma of the free 
will, and its abstract power to the contrary. 

The free will is a sovereign will. The essence of its liberty 
is its own autonomy or superiority to restraint. Hence comes 
the French definition of civil freedom, or liberty to do what one 
pleases, and the demoralizing inference that the liberty to act 
without restraint implies the right to do so. The next step, as 
has been twice illustrated in the history of the people who, 
more than any other, represent these ideas, is the carnival of 
wilfulness, the extirpation of freedom, and the reign of terror. 

Personal freedom is, however, a broader and more practical 
matter than this absence of restraint. It is a daw of liberty. 
The assertion of freedom lies in the will, but the freedom itself 
is deeper, and must be sought in the citizen’s character. The 
action which is arbitrary is not free. It does not represent the 
whole man, but only enough of him to be called wilful, and wil- 
fulness is recognized, even by common men, as a kind of servi- 
tude. The action which springs from impulse or from appetite 
is not free. The wrathful Achilles and the drunken Silenus 
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were both slaves. The action which is simply unrestrained is 
not free. It has no law of freedom nor character, and is mere 
caprice. True freedom has elements of permanence which are 
grounded in character, and is neither capricious, momentary in 
its action, nor changeful. It is regulated by the laws of its true 
being, and realizes its freedom in the liberty to be itself and 
act itself out according to the divine appointment. 

Civil freedom, like that of the will, implies, the natural power 
to the contrary, the power to turn traitor to itself. But the 
commission of that crime is not an act of freedom. It is rather 
the renunciation of it. 

On this account, immoral laws are subversive of liberty, 
because they are against nature. They are even more danger- 
ously repressive than despotic power. Liberty flourished 
under the arbitrary system of our fathers more than under the 
immoral license of the French Revolution. Give a man more 
liberty than he has character, and he soon runs himself into 
limbo; and when he is there, he is as free as when he was 
abroad. He was always a slave, because the law of liberty was 
not in him. Freedom precludes external constraint, because it 
acts from laws in itself. It implies the power to the contrary. 
But the use of that power against the law of nature and of right 
is not an act of liberty, but the abdication of it. The freeman 
and the good man are practically identical. The free man is 
he who acts out in obedience to a law in himself the life which 
God designed he should lead. Every other liberty is the worst 
kind of antinomianism. It is libertinism, not liberty. It is 
the stuff in fallen man and falling republics out of which im- 
perialism is constructed. Such then, in general, is the con- 
ception of civic freedom which is assumed in this discussion. 

Let us now pass to consider how civil and political freedom 
is realized. 

The first and really most important fact that meets us in 
considering this question, is that the realization of civil freedom 
is in political rights established in laws and institutions. 

The French theorists were continually carrying their reason- 
ing back to the supposed man who, antecedent to the formation 
of society, framed the original social contract; as if sucha 
creature could have, at that dark period of history, valuable 
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personal rights to discuss in a social contract. A man’s natural 
rights are valuable to him only under the shelter of organized 
society. Outside of its pale, life, property, happiness, are 
nowhere respected. When man begins to speak of natural 
rights, he has already reached an advanced stage. But in the 
estate of nature, natural rights are impalpable. 

The realization of freedom is only in political rights estab- 
lished and vindicated by the laws and political institutions of 
a country. Rhetorical assertions do not help the case very 
much. French freedom exists only in talk. “Freedom,” says a 
recent writer on constitutions, “does not gain much while it is 
held as an ideal conception, and is left to the pages of scholars, 
or the rhymes of poets, or the voices of orators.” Gen. Grant 
and his armies did more for freedom in this nation than all the 
orators. To quote Bluntschli, again from the notes of Mulford, 
“Freedom in its civil and political conception can never be 
separated from. the process of rights which is its ground and 
its support.” Man has natural rights, but they do not emerge 
in the state of nature, any more than his natural powers do in 
an uneducated state. Human freedom strives continually to 
express itself in political rights. The natural right of con- 
science to be free is impalpable among savages. It exists only 
in highly and justly organized society. Conscience is freest, 
not where the least amount of restraint is thrown upon it, but 
where the largest amount of established political rights give it 
liberty to follow out its own constitution. A Parisian society 
with no restraint on conscience, and in which every man was 
absolutely at liberty to do as he pleased, would not realize the 
idea of the free conscience as well as a Calvinistic Edin- 
burgh, in which freedom was supported by political rights, 
and yet restrained by laws against libertinism. 

The amount of religious liberty which a people enjoy is not 
determined by the minimum amount of moral restraint they 
live under, but by the maximum amount of rights which are 
_ guaranteed to them. On that account New England, in the 
strictest times of the Theocracy, was freer than Rationalism 
could make France in a whole eternity of tribunes. On this 
account, too, Calvinism, in spite of its severities and auster- 
ities, has bred freemen. People who are so anxious that every 
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conscience should be free, ought to remember that they will 
not make it thus free by abolishing Sunday laws, nor by dimin- 
ishing the social censure of infidelity, nor by conceding more 
license to the Romanists, nor by sweeping away the political 
Protestantism of the land; but simply by guarding and estab- 
lishing the rights of conscience, to be true to itself, and to act 
out the best that God has put in it. Human freedom made a 
great advance in winning the right to read the Bible. It re- 
mains to be seen whether there is any progress for freedom in 
the repression of that right at the dictation of reactionary par- 
ties. Freedom embodies itself in the right to read it, and not 
in the extinction of the restraint which the establishment of 
that right supposes. 

It is not so simple a matter to sustain, even among a free 
people, the political guaranteed rights on which freedom of 
conscience depends. What is going on at this moment in 
New York, or was recently transpiring in Paris, should teach 
how easy it is for freedom to perish in a libertine condition of 
things. In such matters, and when the old order stood in the 
interest of truth, virtue, and religion, it is better for freedom to 
move slowly. Rights are sustained by character; and both 
their defence and their original institution require character. 
The right to read the Bible at home and at church and in the 
school, has unquestionably done more already for character and 
more for freedom than any amount of French liberty to do 
what you please would accomplish in many a century. 

These remarks may serve to show how little freedom has to 
fear from the Bible in the schools. Society is not bound to lis- 
ten to all complaints that might on sufficient encouragement be 
expressed; and it is no more required to adapt its legislation 
to the oddities of peculiar people, nor to the impatience of re- 
straint which every sound and healthy system must awaken in 
some minds. Freedom does not depend on such things, but on 
the character of the people as developed under their moral and 
political institutions. The freedom is first of allin the national , 
character ; and yet, when we consider the influence of law on man, 
we cannot say wholly there, but in character, and in the rights 
guaranteed by civil institutions. Such freedom as this requires 
a nation educated in the laws of character, and whose freedom 
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does not exhaust itself in protest against restraint. The use 
of the Bible in the schools will conduce to civil freedom, 
because it will aid in the realization of civic character. Lib- 
erty has more to fear in the suppression of the present use, 
because it would wear away something from the active value 
of those rights on which civic virtue and manhood depends. 

But passing this point, we remark next, that the con- 
cession to the state of some religious character is the only 
hope we have of maintaining the public school system. The 
administration of streets and drains, the regulation of police, 
the assessment of taxes, and the management of courts, are 
so purely secular in their nature, that when contemplating such 
portions of the governmental functions, we can easily believe 
that the state should bear no religious responsibility whatever. 
But when we enter the public schools, we are in a sphere which 
connects itself so obviously with conscience and with the moral 
nature, that the first thought of every Christian man would be, 
that the government which has this system in charge cannot 
ignore for itself, nor delegate to other hands, all religious in- 
struction. 

A striking attestation of this principle is seen in the position 
of a class of writers who maintain that the government must 
be secular, and the school religious, and that for this reason 
no public school system can be maintained. But they do, 
indeed, despair of the republic, when they abandon the public 
school. The safety of the democracy requires compulsory 
education. The work cannot be intrusted to churches or to 
corporations, nor to individuals. They could not do it if they 
would. It should be noticed, however, that the advocates of 
this doctrine agree with us in the belief that a government 
entirely secular could not be the administrator of schools. 

The public school is a democratic necessity, because popular 
intelligence is essential to the working of the political system. 
But is not popular character rather more essential? And must 
not the state have morals taught in the schools as well as let- 
ters? But where shall we divide the two branches of instruc- 
tion? Morals rise, in one straight line, into religion. When 
religious teaching has been ignored for a long enough period to 
have ripened the fruits of such a course, there will be quite as 
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many consciences to be troubled about instruction in morals as 
are now disturbed by the use of the Bible. There is already 
at work a small party who maintain (under their voices, per- 
haps, at the present time) that the laws of fornication are an 
injustice, and that the doctrines of chastity and of the sacred- 
ness of marriage taught in the schools are an outrage. Morals 
rise and fall, and veer about. Murder is, with us, one of the 
chief crimes; but among the Sierra Nevadas the greatest 
amount of reprobation was expressed, not against murder, but 
against horse-stealing. Conscience does not look at morals 
with an unvarying eye, any more than it does at religion. Mr. 
Horace Mann had an idea familiar to the English deists, and it is 
one which an overmuch study of Paley may perhaps foster, that 
whatever might become of revealed religion, natural religion 
is on an immovable foundation. In the Massachusetts report of 
1838 he proposes “ to introduce the sublime truths of ethics and 
natural religion as a poising power between bigotry and profli- 
gacy.” This is an example of that illusive phantasmagoria which 
floats so naturally over the unsalted sea of Rationalism. This 
“beautiful and sublime ethics, and natural religion, which is 
a poising power between bigotry and profligacy,” are allies who 
do not remain long in each other’s company, and whose wont 
it is to break ranks when the struggle comes, and form anew, 
with bigotry and profligacy on one side, and ethics and revealed 
religion on the other. The school system which requires the 
ethics, can receive them only as indissolubly one with the reli- 
gion, and the state that cannot sustain a statute like the Mas- 
sachusetts law of 1826, which requires the principles of piety 
as well as those of morality to be taught, cannot sustain a com- 
mon school system. 

The suppression of that significant requirement of fpéety 
among the things to be taught, would transform the school 
system from a support of civic freedom into a menace of it. 
The restraint it would remove would but poorly compensate 
for the damage to the positive institutions on which our civili- 
zation depends for the nurture of the people in practical free- 
dom. The American theory does not presume that liberty is 
a mere negation. On the contrary, it is a strong and free 
character ; and it cannot be repeated too often, that the ques- 
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tion whether a people are free or not does not depend wholly 
on the civil and political restraints they have got rid of; but, 
in a most important sense, on the kind of manhood which is 
fostered by their civil and political institutions. 

Now, cries the progressive educator, this is the seventeenth 
century revived; this is Calvin, Geneva, Puritans, witch- 
burning. Unquestionably there is an element in the position 
we have taken, which, if the proportions which justice, wisdom, 
and the experience of the nineteenth century would suggest 
were destroyed, might issue in trouble. But the other theory 
is no safer. © 

Call our view, if you please, B, and the other C. Now, B is 
a line which, multiplied by infinity, produces, perhaps, Torque- 
mada. But C is a line which, multiplied in the same way, 
produces atheism. But this multiplication is what no people 
educated in the freedom and knowledge of the Bible would 
allow. The wisdom of life does not consist in finding a line 
which cannot be drawn out until it gets into mischief some- 
where, but in taking any one of these infinitely extensible lines, 
and teaching it to behave itself properly, and stop where it 
should. The writers we allude to cannot rest until they have 
brought their theories to the shore of some boundless ocean, 
with nothing more before them. But there, where they hoped 
to find peace, they stand, theory and all, in the edge of the 
storm, their feet planted, not on the ground for cities and 
homes, but on the place for beacons and signals of danger. 
“The wisdom of life,” said Burke, “is a doctrine of propor- 
tions.” There is a French mania in human nature which 
breaks out in the passion for bringing the infinitely diversified 
system of society down to a mathematical logic. It will never 
see that the world moves on a line which is a resultant of 
many forces, and that its straight line, instead of being a path 
for human feet, is the merciless cut of a sword through the 
homes and hearts of the people. 

The difficulty in the case before us does not arise in the 
principle that religious instruction is to be given in the public 
schools. We think we have shown that such instruction is 
necessary for their perpetuity, and that nothing would more 
speedily or more effectually insure their downfall than to 
abolish it. 
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The difficulty in the case lies in the administration of the 
principle, and not in its admission. On this point we shall 
make some suggestions at the proper time. At present, it is 
sufficient to remark that the difficulties which the question 
presents are such as to make it only a problem in statesman- 
ship. It will always remain difficult, if not impossible, to 
administer religious instruction in the schools to the entire 
satisfaction of every citizen. This, however, does not satisfy 
us that no such instruction should be given. It is our opinion 
that the amount of friction under the present system has been 
greatly exaggerated. The writer of this paper has had some 
considerable connection with mixed public schools, and his ex- 
perience is, that the trouble which disturbed consciences make 
with the religious instruction given under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts is very inconsiderable. Probably there has been more 
said about it in the pages of this article than would be heard 
in the working of the system the whole Commonwealth through 
in a twelve-month. And yet, if there were many times the 
amount of friction there is, it does not follow that the principle 
is bad. Its administration would become a nicer problem. 
But the trouble of such administration is not to be declined, 
while the principle from which it arises is so important, and 
especially while there is reason to believe that some religious 
instruction is necessary to perpetuate the public school system 
itself. Very just is the emphatic remark of Cousin: “If you 
would destroy the religion of the people, keep it out of the 
public schools ;” and equally just, had he said, /f you would 
destroy the schools of the people, keep religion out of them. 

It is not the design of this article to discuss this subject in 
its legal or constitutional aspects. It is proper, however, to re- 
mark that the best opinion seems to concur in the position we 
have tactily assumed, that the state governments, in recognizing 
a distinction between morals and piety, and in requiring the 
youth to be instructed in -religion, plant themselves on_ the 
ground which legalizes the use of the Bible. Judge Storer, in 
the recent and already famous decision in what is known as 
the Cincinnati case, takes the position that the word “ religion,” 
in our laws and Constitution, canrefer to nothing but the 
worship of Almighty God, —and that, too, not the “unknown 
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God,” but the Deity of revelation and of Christianity. Judge 
Storer adds, “It is impossible for those who believe in Chris- 
tianity to doubt that it is the duty of government to foster and 
encourage it among all citizens. This is a point wholly distinct 
from the right of privat. |dgment in matters of religion and 
of the freedom of public worship according to the dictates of 
one’s conseience.” He says, also, “that the prohibition of re- 
ligious tests in the Constitution was designed to cut off forever 
the possibility of the alliance of church and state.” It was not 
then designed to prove unfriendly to religion. He adds, “the 
real difficulty lies” (not in ascertaining the principle, which is 
plain enough, but) “in ascertaining the limits to which govern- 
ment may rightfully go in fostering and encouraging religion.” 

We feel at liberty to assume this general principle, and pass 
on to glance at the really difficult question, what to do with 
this principle in the special case we are discussing. 

We have the schools, and the Bible is in them. Its presence 
there marks in the eye of the law the identity of morals and re- 
ligion, and is a response to the statute which requires fzety to 
be taught. 

Now, whence comes the demand to exclude the Bible, and 
_ what has it to show for itself? 

It comes from the infidel who does not believe in Christianity, 
and from the papist who does not believe in the Bible. 

The first pushes his claim with an utter hostility to religion, 
— wishing to extirpate it from school and state,— and yet in 
entire friendliness to the public school, and believing that it 
would be better without a trace of religion in it. The 
Romanist pushes his claim as an enemy of the whole system 
of civil schools, but as a friend to religion. The church, 
and not the state, is the educator in his view. The schools 
without the Bible, and having no trace of religious instruction, 
would please him no better than now. He would give no bond to 
support them. He raises the cry of.an injured conscience, not 
because the use of the Bible hurts him, but because he sees his 
way, through that course, to get rid of the public school, which 
is the real pain. Were the Romanist the friend of the public 
school, the case would admit of an easy adjustment. As it 
stands now, the Catholic laity, unprompted, have no complaint. 
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Silence the priests, and this noble army of martyrs would lose 
their voices. What they feel is no pain of their own, but the 
priests’ smart. As between the schools and the priests, the 
question is probably one that admits of no settlement, and for 
the simple reason that they are not friends of the schools. 

The infidel party ought to find an equally irreconcilable 
question before them, because they are not friends of religion. 
The papist strikes at the school, and the infidel at the religion. 
They join hands, for the moment, in the attack on the Bible. 
And now the strange question arises in the ranks of the far 
more numerous party of those who are friends both to the 
schools and religion, whether they may not save both their 
points by sacrificing the Bible. Some are not satisfied with 
the use which is now made of the Bible in the schools. It 
appears to them a very poor apology for what it should be. 
Another some doubt whether it is as wise to use the Bible as 
the basis of devotional reading in the school, as it would be to 
introduce it as a text-book in the courses of study. But these 
views affect only details, not principles. Here is the school 
system with the Bible in it, and here are the papists and 
infidels clamoring to burn it. 

What shall be done? 

Cousin, in writing on this subject, drops the remark, “ that 
the popular schools of a nation ought to be imbued with the 
religious spirit of the nation.” And this is the position which 
we may take with regard to the practical question before us. 
The amount of religious instruction and of religious character 
which the state should give to the common school is that which 
can be given to them in the name of the nation, and will depend 
on what the character of the nation is. The injustice of much 
of the religious interference that has been practised in the 
education of some nations, lay in the violation of this principle. 
Nothing is despotic which a man imposes on himself. Every- 
thing is despotic which another forces on him. No constitu- 
tion which fairly represents the mind of a people themselves, is 
despotic ; but anything, even of a feather’s weight, which does 
not represent that mind, is. A man will work himself more 
severely than a slave, and remain free. A people whose con- 
victions and views were those of our Puritan forefathers will 
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impose on themselves the strictest Calvinistic Protestantism, 
and retain their liberties because it is self-imposed. It is an 
invariable principle that the “civil creed,” and the amount of 
religion which may be legally introduced into the school sys- 
tem, is that which fairly represents the religious spirit of the 
nation, and I am careful to say their spirit and not their creed. 

What this is can be ascertained only by the voice of the 
people, as expressed in laws and positive institutions. It will 
not be up to the best religion in the land, but it will rise far 
above the lowest. It must be chosen, not because it is, fer se, 
the best thing to be thought of, nor as a settlement for all time, 
but because it is at the moment a just representation of the 
social conscience. 

Should it be presed too far, and rise in spiritual character too 
high, there will be complaint of injustice to conscience. The 
law will gall because it is not self-imposed. Should it sink too 
low, there will be outcries against the libertinism and immoral- 
ity of the system. 

It is inevitable in such a matter, as in everything which re- 
lates to society, that the system which works well for the com- 
munity at large, and which represents it well, should wear with 
some friction on individuals who do not hold the average posi- 
tion. This is the cost of civilization and society. The quoting 
of such a fact, however, is not an argument against the use of 
the Bible in the schools, but against the possibility of society ; 
and it is to the credit of Rousseau’s candor that he made this 
use of it. 

It follows from these views, that the right to use the Bible 
in the schools consists in the right of the nation to havea 
religious character, and that how far it should be thus used, 
and whether it is to be used there at all or not, will depend on 
the question whether it does or does not represent the reli- 
gious spirit of the nation. If it does, there will be no injustice 
in retaining it. If it does not, it will be useless to prolong the 
struggle. 

As far as the practical right or wrong of this question goes, 
everything turns on the decision of this point. In itself, the 
Bible in the schools is right ; religious and Christian instruction 
is right ; and, moreover, that is the side which a Christian man 
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would seem to be required to defend. But he is a citizen as 
well as a Christian, and if the kingdom of God is not yet in the 
heart of society as a grain of mustard seed, the Christian must 
plant it, and wait its development. The civil creed must be 
self-imposed. It must represent the religious spirit of the peo- 
ple. If it is imposed on them by a consistory or by a court 
of arches, it will be in the nature of tyranny. 

The civil standard may rise, and it may decline. When the 
religious spirit is declining, the old system will chafe, and there 
will be complaints of oppressed consciences. When it is rising 
it will seem lax, and there will be complaints of the libertinism of 
law. A state highly Christianized would admit a more highly 
religious school system, and the more we carry the people up ; 
the more we can attempt. The reason that our old school sys- 
tem had to be modified, was not that it was , fer se, an oppres- 
sion from the day it was enacted, but because the foreign immi- 
gration, and the changes of time, had produced an immense 
revolution in the religious spirit of the people, and required the 
readjustment of the civil creed in the school system. 

It would be an immense wrong to banish the Bible, and to 
secularize the public schools, because it would destroy their 
representative character. It would be equivalent to saying 
that there is no religious spirit in the nation. The use that is 
now made of the Bible may not be all we could desire ; but it 
is something, and is good enough until it can be made better. 

The way to make it better is not to quarrel with the statute, 
but to labor and pray for the higher evangelization of the nation. 
When the laws of Christ are in their hearts, and there is some- 
thing nobler than now to be represented in the religious sys- 
tem of the schools, there will be no real oppression to 
conscience in increasing the amount of religious instruction. 
We say no veal oppression of conscience. An average sys- 
tem will undoubtedly press hard in exceptional cases. And it 
will probably prove to be beyond the possibilities to eliminate 
such example of hardship from the public system. 

The most elastic system cannot adapt itself to every possible 
variety of conviction. The secularization of the school system 
would not relieve the difficulty. Conscience would remain, to 
work on worldly questions as powerfully as on others; and, 
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besides, that very secularization which is proposed as a measure 
of relief, would be considered by a much larger number the 
greatest possible outrage on conscience. 

There is no course for the state but that of even-handed, just 
representation. Society must and will gradually conform to its 
own established system. The state bends as far as possible to 
the citizen, and the citizen forms himself slowly to the national 
system. Between sects and denominations the state stands 
impartial, and yet it requires religion and piety to be taught. 
And by religion and piety is not meant paganism, nor the reli- 
gion of nature, nor that qualified system which a serious infi- 
delity would accept. The words can refer only to the general 
and commonly accepted principles of revealed religion, — or, in 
other words, to the Bible without note or comment. 

The position of the English government towards all sects 
outside of the Established Church is one of toleration, and they 
enjoy, under the law, religious toleration. The American idea 
recognizes the independent and equal relation of each sect to 
the state. It is a relation in all cases identically the same, 
without regard to the numerical greatness or insignificance of 
the body. Still, while our government disowns the principle 
of mere toleration, it does not stand on the ground of indiffer- 
ence to all, which would be the attitude of a perfectly secular- 
ized government. The state is impartial, but not indifferent. 
It does not ¢olerate all sects, but represents their common 
ground. 

There are unquestionably elements n society which cannot 
be represented. They are antagonistic to the common convic- 
tion, and can only be thrown out of notice in the policy of the 
state; as, for example, what notice could be taken in our leg- 
islation of the existence among us of Confucianism? The 
laws give the followers of this faith liberty to believe what they 
will, and to worship as they please ; but on what principle of 
statesmanship can it be required that our school system be ar- 
ranged to stand on ground common to them and to Christians, 
or so as to give no offence to a Confucian conscience? These are 
antagonistic elements; and what would please the Confucianist 
would displease the Christian, —at least by its omissions, if in no 
other way. The Confucianist has very likely a case against the 
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government. But there is no help for it. The People is 
greater than the citizen. The government is not a microcosm 
of the state, in which everything that is unworthy appears along 
with the nobler elements, but in diminished size. In the exer- 
cise of a sound discretion, and guided by an enlightened justice, 
it is the representation of all that is characteristic and worthy 
to be represented. This is the only theory of the state which 
is at once philosophical and free. 

These principles, applied to the question under discussion, 
would require the Bible to be retained in the schools as long 
as Christianity has social power enough to retain itthere. The 
duty of those who have Christian convictions, or who receive 
the Bible, is in any case clear. They would be untrue to 
themselves should they abandon the position which their own 
belief assigns them. 

It is not too much to say, that at the present time the Bible 
is the representative book. Multitudes who discard theology 
receive it devoutly ; others, who doubt its plenary inspiration, 
reverence it as containing a revelation from God. To the im- 
mensely greater part of those who are interested in the schools, 
it represents the highest and best conscience of the world, and 
is at once its guide and support. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the Bible has at pres- 
ent an unimportant influence in the schools. There is such a 
thing in the world as symbols, and at no period of our lives are 
they so quickly read or so deeply felt as in childhood. The 
Bible on the teacher’s table is a Christian standard floating over 
the school, a silent suggestion of the source whence morality 
as well as religion derives its sanction and its authority. Let 
the conscience it has raised up in the world respect its own 
parentage enough to defend its honor and its rights. Let the 
faith which has walked in the light of the word of God be mis- 
led by no sophistries. Let the freedom which the Bible, more 
than anything else, has developed and vindicated, use its powers 
to transmit to posterity that book which is itself the best guar- 
antee which liberty ever received, and the best foundation on 
which to rear it in the education of the people. 

. KinsLey TwInine. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Hiram BincHam died at New Haven, Ct., November 11, 
1869, having just entered upon his eighty-first year. He was a na- 
tive of Bennington, Vt.; son of Dea. Calvin and Lydia Bingham. 
Both lines of his ancestry are directly traced to England, whence 
they emigrated in the early part of the last century. His grand- 
father was Joseph Bingham, who was born and lived at Norwich, 
Ct.; became a lieutenant in a company of Provincials during the 
French war, about 1756 ; was a man of courage and extraordinary 
muscular power ; and, after the close of the war, removed with his 
two sons, Jeremiah and Calvin, from Norwich to Charlemont, Mass. 
Just before the opening of the Revolution, Jeremiah and Calvin pur- 
chased a farm in North Bennington, Vt., and removed thither with 
their parents. In the famous battle of Bennington, these two brothers 
were prominently engaged with the volunteer militia against the 
British, under Col. Baum ; while their father, then a deacon in the 
church, and too infirm for service in the field, assembled a company 
of women and aged persons at the old meeting-house, and there pro- 
posed that they engage in “prayer to the God of battles for their 
sons and brothers, fighting for their homes and for liberty.” Doubt- 
less Dea. Bingham’s prayers, on that day, were weapons quite as 
mighty as the swords and guns of the yeoman soldiery. After the 
close of the war, Jeremiah, the elder brother, removed to Cornwall, 
Vt., where he was moderator of the first town meeting, one of the 
original members and first deacons, and also moderator and clerk 
for many years of the Congregational church ; where also he lived, 
beloved and honored by his fellow-citizens, to the age of almost one 
hundred years, and left a large influence in posterity for the subse- 
quent service of the church. 

Calvin, the younger brother, remained with his aged parents on 
the farm in Bennington, where he also was highly honored for his 
fidelity as a Christian, and an officer in the Congregational church, 
and died at the age of eighty years. He had a family of thirteen 
children, — seven sons and six daughters, —all of whom, save one 
daughter, lived to maturity. Two of the sons became ministers of 
the Gospel, and two physicians. 

Hiram was the fifth of the seven sons of Calvin, and was born at 
Bennington, October 30,1789. In his youth he was the one selected 
by his parents, of all their children, as their supporter in advanced 
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life. About the age of twenty-one, however, he became hopefully 
converted, uniting with the Congregational church in his native town 
in May, 1811; and now, notwithstanding the known dependence of 
his parents upon him, he strongly felt it to be his duty to prepare for 
the Gospel ministry. His parents at length acquiesced, and he at 
once began his preparation for college with the Rev. Elisha Yale, 
D. D., of Kingsbury, N. Y. With Mr. Yale he spent a part of two 
years ; entered Middlebury College a year in advance, in 1813 ; was 
graduated at the same institution in 1816, and at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1819. As early as the last year of his college course, 
the idea of foreign missionary service pressed upon Mr. Bingham’s 
mind. The coming of Henry Obookiah to this country, who, with 
other natives of the Sandwich Islands, here became acquainted with 
the Gospel, awakened a deep Christian sympathy in the churches ; 
the American Board determined to establish a mission at the Islands, 
and to the earnest question, “Who will return with these boys to 
their native land to teach the truths of salvation?” Mr. Bingham and 
his classmate, Asa Thurston, were the first to respond, and offer 
their services to the Board. They were ordained at Goshen, Ct., 
September 29, 1819, by the North Consociation of Litchfield County, 
the Rev. Heman Humphrey, D.p., preaching the sermon. The 
occasion was one of great interest. It was the first ordination of 
foreign missionaries in the State of Connecticut. On the 11th of 
October following, Mr. Bingham was married, at Hartford, Ct., to 
Miss Sybil Moseley, of Westfield, Mass., who, out of sympathy with 
the new missionary enterprise, had been led to attend the ordina- 
tion, and to whom he was first introduced on that occasion. On 
Friday, 15th of October, the Mission church was formed at Boston, 
consisting of seventeen members, viz.: Messrs. Bingham and 
Thurston, and five assistants, with their wives, and three natives of 
the Islands, hopeful converts to Christianity ; and the missionaries 
received their instructions the same day, in Park Street Church, from 
Dr. Worcester, Secretary of the American Board. The company 
sailed from Boston October 23. The voyage occupied one hundred 
and sixty days, while a whole year elapsed before the news of their 
arrival was received in this country. A traveller can now reach 
those Islands in sixteen days. 

After an exploration of the Islands, Mr. Bingham, in September, 
1823, was stationed at Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, and Mr. 
Thurston at Kailna, on the Island of Hawaii. The history of that 
first mission to the Islands of the Pacific is but the history of the 
rise and progress of the Sandwich Islanders from utter barbarism to 
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civilization and Christianity. A marvellous change in fifty years! 
It is as if Divine Providence had been waiting for this unbelieving 
age and these humble instrumentalities to present to the world a 
fac, incontrovertible and decisive, which should forever vindicate, 
beyond all cavil, the inherent excellency and power of the Gospel of 
Christ! And with all this work the name of Hiram Bingham is 
identified. No one was more faithful or efficient than he. He had 
one ruling purpose which stimulated and sustained him in the dark- 
est hours. He was a remarkably industrious man. He was student, 
preacher, school-master, singing-master, writing-master. There was 
scarcely any gift which he did not cultivate and could not employ in 
his work. He had that rare facility of adaptation for want of which 
often more eminent talents are useless. He translated familiar 
hymns, school-books, and large portions of the Scriptures into the 
language of Polynesia. An important aid to his success, it is 
thought, was his musical taste and his ability as a singer. Within 
three years after he landed, not less than sixty hymns had been 
printed in the Hawaiian language. He found the work given him 
to do, and he did it well. 

On account of the failing health of his wife, Mr. Bingham was 
compelled to return to the United States in 1840, after a period of a 
little more than twenty years’ labor at the Islands. He continued 
in the service of the Board during the five following years, and did 
not until the end of that time wholly abandon the hope of returning 
to the mission. After so long an absence, however, believing that 
he could not easily accommodate himself to the new state of things, 
and unwilling yet to be laid aside from service, he began to act as 
stated supply to various churches, particularly the church in Chester, 
Mass., and the Temple Street Church, New Haven, Ct. His wife 
died at Easthampton, Mass., February 27, 1848. His second mar- 
riage was in 1852, to Miss Naomi C. Morse, teacher of a young 
ladies’ school in New Haven; and with her he became in some 
measure associated with the school, meanwhile preaching occasionally. 
In 1863, an annuity was secured for him by the friends of missions 
in different parts of the country, which somewhat relieved the pov- 
erty and added to the comfort of his old age. His death occurred 
after a brief illness, at his chosen home in New Haven. His funeral 
was attended from the North Church in that city, of which he was a 
member. Dr. Leonard Bacon made an address, in which he drew 
an impressive contrast between the feelings the event awakened ere, 
and that which would have attended his funeral services in the 
Islands, the field of his life’s labor and success. 
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Of the five children of Mr. Bingham, all born at the Sandwich 
Islands, the only son and two daughters have returned to the mis- 
sionary service. Mr. Bingham made a valuable contribution to the 
missionary literature of our country in an octavo work of 616 pages, 
entitled, “A residence of twenty-one years in the Sandwich Islands,” 
or “The Civil, Religious, and Political History of the Sandwich 
Islands,” published at Hartford, Ct., in 1847. It is characterized 
as a book ‘‘ diffuse and somewhat cumbrous,” but of “great historic 
value,” giving a “generally accurate” history of the mission down 
to 1845. He was also the author of a little work of 58 pages, en- 
titled, “Bartimeus of the Sandwich Islands,” published by the 
American Tract Society. In the Missionary Herald, January, 1870, 
Dr. Anderson says of Mr. Bingham, and his work and field at 
Honolulu: “The more important conflicts between sin and holiness 
in that part of the world were fought there, and the missionary sta- 
tioned there required undaunted courage and an inflexible will. 
These, allied with good-nature, cheerfulness, and a calm persistency, 
Mr. Bingham possessed in a high degree. We may, perhaps, say that 
he was made for that position. The two successive kings, and the 
chief men and women who ruled in his time, deferred unconsciously 
to the moral power he was constantly exerting upon them ; and the 
strong-minded, strong-willed Kaahumann was very much like him, in 
the best features of her mind and character, after her conversion. 
The traits of character which sometimes embarrassed his delibera- 
tions when in counsel with his brother missionaries, and which stood 
in the way of his acquiring a large personal influence among the 
churches of his native land, were among the things required in the 
peculiar circumstances of his position during the first twenty years 
of the mission. In addition it may be said that he was sincere and 
honest, without pretence, without selfish ends, an enemy to every 
form and species of wickedness, and fearless in rebuking it ; of irre- 
proachable character, loved by the good, and dreaded and hated by 
the wicked.” A. W. W. 


Mrs. Mary CarTER CrarkK died in Amherst, N. H., April 7, 1871, 
in her seventy-third year. She was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
Oct. 14, 1798. She was the daughter of Nathaniel and Eliza (Cutts) 
Carter. Her father was a prominent merchant in that city previous 
to the great fire there in 1811, by which, and by losses of vessels at 
sea about the same time, the family was reduced from wealth to 
comparative poverty. Her mother was a granddaughter of Rev. 
Edward Holyoke, pD. D., one of the former presidents of Harvard 
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College. The daughter Mary, the subject of this notice, soon 
after the losses of the family, went to Portsmouth, N. H., to reside 
with a maternal uncle, with whom she passed several years of her 
youth. 

She was married Dec. 25, 1816, to George Wheelwright, Esq., 
collector of the port of Kennebunk, Me. Of their five children, a 
son and a daughter died in early childhood. Three still live : George 
A. Wheelwright, Esq., graduate of Bowdoin College, for many years 
a teacher in Portland, now residing in Wells, Me. ; Dea. J. S. Wheel- 
wright, merchant in Bangor; and Mary C., the wife of Rev. C. P. 
Felch, Aurora, Ill. 

Mr. Wheelwright died at Bangor, Me., April 14, 1845. Mrs. 
Wheelwright became the wife of Rev. William Clark, then District 
Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., Dec. 26, 1848, and soon after re- 
moved with him from Fryeburg, Me., where he then resided, to 
Amherst, N. H., where she continued till her death. 

To natural personal charms in Mrs. Clark, dignified, graceful bear- 
ing, refinement and delicacy of feeling, quick perception of propriety, 
mildness and gentleness, were added good sense, a strong intellect, 
improved by generous culture. Possessing unusual conversational 
powers, modest, unpretending, kind, and conciliatory, she was attrac- 
tive to the young and the aged. The recognition of God, as a pres- 
ent God, in all the vicissitudes of life, acquiescence in the allotments 
of His providence, and filial trust in Him, were peculiarities of her 
character and life. 

Mrs. Clark greatly esteemed the ministers of Christ for their 
work’s sake ; loved His church and people. Greatly interested in 
the Christian enterprises of the age, she kept herself informed of 
their condition, success, and prospects ; contributed habitually, cheer- 
fully, and generously towards their support. In all domestic rela- 
tions she was a beautiful model and given to hospitality. 

As her husband was called by official duties from home much of 
the time, she not only uncomplainingly submitted to his frequently 
long absences, cheerfully and lovingly aiding him in preparation for 
the same, but aided him much as respondent in his absence to his 
correspondents, and thus enabled him to be much more with the 
churches abroad than he could otherwise have been. 

In her severe sickness of more than two years’ continuance, Mrs. 
Clark exhibited the lovely traits ever shown in the days of her 
health. Very slowly did death do its work. But exhausted nature 
yielded at last. Gently she “fell asleep in Jesus.” 

w. C. 
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ALLEN Hazen, of Hartford, Vt., died at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
June 2, 1871. 

He was the son of Asa and Susannah (Tracy) Hazen, and was 
born Aug. 6, 1795, on the place which was his home through life, 
though a few years of early manhood were spent away. Thomas 
Hazen, his grandfather, was one of the first settlers of the town, 
coming from Connecticut in 1765, and building his log cabin on the 
same place which has always remained in possession of the family. 
His descendants were numerous, and some of them have done and 
are still doing honor to Vermont and other States, in the ministry 
and other callings. Gen. Hazen, of Fort McAllister fame, is of this 
family. ; 

Austin Hazen, oldest brother of Allen, spent his life in the minis- 
try in his native town and in Berlin, Vt., and four of his sons are 
now on the list of our Congregational ministry, — two in Vermont 
and one in Connecticut, — while the oldest, Allen, has been for 
twenty-five years a missionary of the American Board among the 
Mahrattas in India. Another nephew, Austin H. Wright, was the 
widely-known and beloved physician of the Nestorian mission. 

The mental characteristics of the subject of this sketch made him 
a promising candidate for professional life, and he entered Dart- 
mouth College with the class of 1817. Weakness of his eyes, 
however, compelled him to abandon his course of study in the Soph- 
omore year. He spent a year or two after as a clerk in Boston, and 
then found his way to Wheeling, Va., as a teacher. Here he made 
friends, and success was opening before him, when alarming pul- 
monary symptoms were developed, and he was compelled to abandon 
his work and set his face homeward, with but scanty hope of reach- 
ing his friends alive. The changes which fifty years have wrought 
are suggested by his route in this emergency. To return to Vermont, 
he went down the Ohio and Mississippi in a flat-boat to New Orleans, 
and came thence to Boston by a sailing vessel, but spending a year 
in the custom-house at New Orleans, principally to earn the means 
of continuing his journey. While there he passed through the perils 
of the yellow fever, and experienced a violent attack. Only the 
foresight which had provided the medicine necessary in such an 
emergency saved his life. 

Returning to Vermont at last, and with health improved, the old 
home soon came into his possession, and he spent his life as a farmer. 
In January, 1832, he married Hannah Putnam, daughter of Col. 
Israel Putnam Dana, of Danville, Vt., with whom he constituted the 
head of an exemplary Christian family. She survives him, with two 
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sons and one daughter, — Rev. Henry A. Hazen, of Pittsfield, N. H., 
being one of the sons. 

Sound judgment, superior intelligence, and inflexible honesty gave 
Mr. Hazen extensive influence among his fellow-citizens. He sev- 
eral times represented Hartford in the legislature, was often called 
to be administrator of estates, and was sought for various other posts 
of responsibility. 

His patriotism was like the love of a child for an honored parent. 
Tenderly he prayed and wept for his country in her late struggle, 
but always with confidence in her ultimate triumph. His religion 
was based on a clear apprehension of Christian doctrine. It was a 
steady light, because of the constant exercise of uncompromising 
principle. Few men deny the gratification of their tastes as much 
as he did, for the sake of liberally supporting the institutions of the 
Gospel at home and abroad; few apply so carefully the spirit of 
the New Testament to all business transactions; fewer still are 
so marked for punctuality. His seat in church was never vacant 
without good reason. With much business on hand, he could almost 
always find time for the weekly prayer-meeting. His harmonious 
Christian life was a perpetual reproof to the partial and fragmen- 
tary Christian. 

As a counsellor of ministers and of the churches, he was discreet 
and esteemed. Results commonly vindicated the soundness of his 
opinions, and his pastor always found him a trustworthy friend. His 
zesthetic culture seemed to aid him to a sweeter foretaste of heaven, 
and in the beautiful garden where he labored so lovingly he found 
some of the highest satisfactions of his life. 

His last sickness was a lung fever, which assailed him violently 
while visiting friends in St. Johnsbury. It did not permit him to 
give any free expression to his feelings; but he was able to say 
“Yes,” most positively, to the inquiry, if, in view of death, all was 
bright beyond. While his loss has brought grief to the household 
within whose circle his gentle graces shone with exceeding beauty, 
the churches of the vicinity have lost a devoted friend and wise 
counsellor. ° B. F. R. 


Mrs. Mary CusHING RanpD, who was born in Ashburnham, April 
27, 1782, died in that town June 12, 1871, aged 89 years. Her 
father was Rev. John Cushing, D. D., who was pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Ashburnham fifty-five years. Her mother was 
Sarah Parkman, daughter of Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, of West- 
borough. Thomas Parkman Cushing, of Boston, who liberally 
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endowed academical institutions in Ashburnham, was a brother of 
Mrs. Rand. She enjoyed the usual opportunities for education in the 
country towns at that period, and also a term of study in Boston. 
In 1804 she was married to Mr. Elisha Coolidge, of Boston. By this 
marriage she had one son, the late Elisha Tileston Coolidge, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. After the death of her husband in 1806, she re- 
turned to the home of her parents, and superintended the affairs of 
the household till their death at an advanced age, her father dying in 
1823, and her mother in 1825. In 1826 she was married to Rev. 
Asa Rand, then editor of the Boston Recorder, with whom she lived 
nearly forty-five years. Her husband returning to the ministry in 
1840, for fifteen years thereafter she held the position of a pastor’s 
wife in New York and Ohio. In 1855, when past the age of 
seventy-three, she returned with her husband to Ashburnham, and to 
the people among whom she was reared and had been greatly es- 
teemed, to enjoy a quiet home in the evening of life, and also to take 
care of an aged and infirm brother. It was ajoy to her to be able 
to close that brother’s eyes in death before she was called away. 
Living a few years after this, and retaining her faculties remarkably, 
age nevertheless was becoming more of a burden, and she stood 
awaiting the summons to depart. Preparation was made as coolly 
as if she was about to start upon ajourney. She wondered at times 
why the Master tarried so long. At last, after a few days of illness, 
she fell asleep most peacefully. 

Mrs. Rand was an excellent specimen of the gentlewomen of olden 
time. In industry, energy, decision, perseverance, patience, good, 
practical sense, kindliness of heart and evenness of disposition, pru- 
dence of speech and action,—she was a model. As a daughter, 
wife, mother, mother-in-law, and in her public relations to the people 
where she resided, she was most faithful and very highly esteemed. 
She was a sincere friend and punctual correspondent to the end of 
life. She was an earnest Christian, and felt great interest in the 
church her father served so long, and in the cause of Christ and of 
philanthropy in general. She lived for others pre-eminently. Her 
way through life was radiant with blessings conferred and in good 
deeds done. Yet she was utterly without pretension or show. She 
thought herself the least of all. Her hope of salvation was in Christ 
alone. Thus another faithful one has departed. Another link, 
uniting us to the past, is severed. May her mantle fallon many who 
shall fill up the departed ranks of the good on earth. 

aS. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


IN the arena of conflict between sceptical scientists and Christian phi- 
losophers we welcome the athletic Dr. McCosh. As a practised dialec- 
tician he is a formidable opponent, and he brings to the defence of the 
truth a varied and extensive erudition. His recent lectures on “Chris- 
tianity and Positivism’? are timely and valuable. The style is clear 
and strong, and, with rare exceptional sentences, it is scholarly and attrac- 
tive. The author is too broad in his sympathies to be a bigot, and too 
liberal and progressive in his tendencies to reject a truth because it is 
new. He encourages a spirit of free inquiry, and fosters no jealousy of 
philosophy or of science. In this volume he gives three Lectures on 
Christianity and Physical Science, four on Christianity and Mental Science, 
three on Christianity and Historical Investigation, and in the Appendix 
three articles: I. Gaps in the Theory of Development; II. Darwin’s 
Descent of Man; III. Principles of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy. 

There are portions of the book which evince extensive reading and a 
remarkable acquaintance with the latest devolopments of science, and the 
pretentious assumptions of scientific men. The first lecture is compact 
and instructive. But there are other parts of the volume which are far 
more rhetorical than scientific, and are tedious from the want of due prog- 
ress in the thought. This may be accounted for in some degree from the ~ 
fact that these lectures were written to be orally delivered; but when 
we consider that his audience consisted of the theological students in 
Union Seminary, the circumstance that the lectures were to be thus 
spoken is a very poor apology for their being so popular in their style. 

Dr. McCosh evidently has not been in this country long enough to fully 
appreciate the American mind. His lectures compare very unfavorably in 
style with the “ Boston Lectures,” which were addressed, not to theological 
students, but to popular audiences. 

Sometimes he uses a word in a strange sense. Thus he says of “ Mat- 
ter and Force,” “I believe that we know both of these by intuition.” The 
word “intuition” must be employed in a broad sense in such a connection 
as this! He indulges in the old tautological phrase, “every effect is 
caused”; and then explains his meaning to be, “that everything which 
begins to be has a cause.” 

Here and there a sentence is so introduced that it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether he is expressing his own sentiments or those of a party 


1 Christianity and Positivism: a series of lectures to the times on Natural The- 
ology and Apologetics. By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D., President of the College 
of New Jersey, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1871. 12mo. 


pp. 369. $1.75. 
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under review. Thus he says, “It is now acknowledged that the logical 
processes of definition and reasoning can do little in religion.” (p. 157.) 

And again, “ Every one sees how flickering a light the reason, in the 
sense of the logical understanding and the reasoning process, can throw 
on the grand problems of religion, which the heart insists upon having 
solved.” (p. 160.) If he here sets forth his own views, we marvel -at the 
statement. 

To give dramatic power to his discourse, he takes great liberties, to say 
the least, in varying the tenses of his verbs. Thus, “ The intellectual era 
seems to culminate in Greece in the days of Pericles, when free thought 
and art and literature have reached their zenith. But in that very age, a 
new and a vastly greater power comes into view. Socrates is defeated, 
and yet Socrates conquers. He drinks the hemlock, and dies; but it is in 
the hope of an immortality. . . . A new struggle for existence has begun. 
It was exhibited and symbolized at Thermopyle.” (p. 56.) 

A speaker, by allusions to himself, may sometimes bring his personal 
influence to bear most effectively upon his audience; but these personal 
allusions, when transferred to the printed page, seem to indicate an offen- 
sive self-consciousness or a personal vanity. This point finds illustration 
in the following sentences: Respecting the “Correlation of the Forces,” 
he says, “I was prepared, from its first announcement, to receive this 
truth ; for it follows directly from a doctrine laid down by me twenty-one 
years ago, in my work on ‘ The Method of the Divine Government.’” (p .14.) 
Again, “ And here I may remark, that Mr. Mill has been showing (I think 
successfully, and I have been aiding him in my own way) that what are 
usually called conditions are truly parts of the cause.” (p. 22.) And again, 
“Where, when, and whence did we get the first seed, or living creature, 
producing seed after its kind? When they show us this, I engage, if they 
do it while I am alive, to point out some nice adaptations in the production 
of this before unknown phenomenon.” (p. 27.) 

The most unsatisfactory portion of the volume is that which treats of 
the so-called “Boston Theology.” We object to the phrase. Prominent 
- as the Unitarians have been for the last half century in this old city of the 
Puritans, they have no such possession of the city as would warrant the 
appropriation of its name to their theology. Moreover, Dr. McCosh in- 
cludes under this term not only Unitarians, but deists and infidels ; and in 
this comprehensive classification there is no such unity of doctrine among 
the diverse elements as can be designated by such a phrase. . Dr. McCosh 
takes great pains to compliment the Unitarians and free-thinkers on their 
“literary ability,” their “beautiful papers with noble thoughts and elevated 
sentiments,” and their influence “on literature altogether for good,” all 
which would be in better taste had they not made themselves offensive as 
a body of mutual admirers, and claimed for themselves, in this regard, a 
relative position far above their merits. Their attainments in belles- 
lettres we have no disposition to dispute; but in sacred learning, 
minute analysis, and broad philosophical grasp, they have never yet 
reached the standard of the Evangelicals whom they vainly despise. It 
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is a curious fact that he ascribes the free thought of Boston to the influ- 
ence of Coleridge, while in this country it is the old-school orthodox party. 
who cherish the highest regard for the writings of that author. 

Of Dr. Channing, Dr. McCosh remarks: “ His firm and consistent op- 
position to slavery is a continued rebuke of the conduct of many chicken- 
hearted or timeserving Evangelicals, who are loud enough now in their 
denunciations, but could keep wonderfully quiet an age ago, and ever said 
hush when the troublesome subject was started.” That there were 
“Evangelicals ” deserving of this censure is true, and we have no dispo- 
sition to shield them; but this sentence conveys the impression that the 
Evangelicals were specially in fault in this regard, — an impression which 
the enemies of orthodoxy have industriously and persistently made and 
enforced, but the falsity of which ought ere this to be understood. Who 
were the only two martyrs in the great antislavery agitation? Orthodox 
ministers. A large proportion of the prominent radical Garrisoniansi were 
taken from this class, and a still larger proportion of those who were true 
to antislavery sentiments, without being untrue to Christian institutions. 
Of the fifty-six agents employed by the American Antislavery Society 
prior to 1837, forty-thrée were ministers. In 1837, more than half of the 
Evangelical ministers in Massachusetts, if we except the Episcopalians, 
were members of antislavery societies on the principle of immediate 
emancipation ; while only one in eight of the Unitarian ministers had the 
honor of such an enrolment. Dr. McCosh should inform himself on this 
subject before, even by implication, he lends his influence to perpetuate 
an old and exploded slander. 

With but little of argument, the author represents infidelity as the 
natural outgrowth of Unitarianism. It is an easy matter to assume this, 
as the Romanist assumes that infidelity is the legitimate fruit of Protes- 
tantism ; but Dr. McCosh ought to have appreciated this as a vital point, 
on which the full force of his artillery should be brought to bear. 

Our author further says of Dr. Channing: “But everybody sees that he 
has failed to prove that Socinianism, or Unitarianism, is in the Bible, in the 
letter or in the spirit of it.” “Everybody” is a broad phrase to use 
in such a connection. The declaration may well be regarded as effron- 
tery by the serious-minded Unitarians, and it is a criticism made not 
without justice by the editor of The Liberal Christian, viz.: “He knows 
much less than he ought to know, although wholly unconscious of it him- 
self, of the nature and tendencies of the Unitarianism which he conde- 
scendingly patronizes with one hand, and disparages and rebukes with 
the other.” 

Dr. McCosh enters upon the discussion of the subject with the asser- 
tion, “I feel as if I were familiar with the Boston Theology”; and again 
he says, “I am speaking what I know.” We would suggest that if he 
continues to treat American schools of philosophy and speculation as 
superficially as he has in this volume, and in such a confident air, he must 
not think strange should some Americans suspect him of equal flippancy 
on other themes with which they may be less familiar. 
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While we notice these defects in the volume before us, we do not fail to 
recognize the merits of the discussion and the valuable service which the 
distinguished author renders to the cause of truth. 


THE students of theology are greatly indebted to Dr. Hodge for pre- 
paring his course of lectures for the press, instead of leaving them to be 
published posthumously. But the extent of their indebtedness can be 
appreciated only by a consideration of the character of the works them- 
selves. Under the title of “ Systematic Theology,” he gives us the results 
of his life-long study. The first volume, of stately proportions, with the 
date of 1872, has already appeared.1_ Nearly two hundred pages are intro- 
ductory, treating of “ Method, Theology, Rationalism, Mysticism, Roman 
Catholicism, and the Protestant Rule of Faith.” Then comes “ Part IL, 
Theology Proper,” in which are given thirteen chapters on “The Origin 
of the Idea of God; Theism; Anti-Theistic Theories; Knowledge of 
God; The Nature and Attributes of God; The Trinity; The Divinity 
of Christ; The Holy Spirit; The Decrees of God; Creation; Provi- 
dence; Miracles, and Angels.” 

It is not necessary for a person to agree fully with the author in all his 
theories in order to appreciate the great worth of this volume. It evinces 
vast learning. It embraces much of the history of doctrines, and is written 
in a simple, lucid, and admirable style. We are gratified to see that while 
giving prominence to the Scriptures and to catechisms, he yet honors 
reason by acknowledging that it is its prerogative “to judge of the credi- 
bility of a revelation,” and concedes to it the “judicium contradictionis.” 
He assumes “the validity of those laws of belief which God has impressed 
upon our nature,” including in these laws “first truths, which God has 
implanted in the constitution of all moral beings, and which no objective 
revelation can possibly contradict.” He honors science, which is science 
indeed, by admitting that “it may happen in the future, as it has in the 
past, that interpretations of the Bible, long confidently received, must be 
modified or abandoned, to bring revelation into harmony with what God 
teaches in his works.” 

When we notice divergent lines it is interesting to trace them to the 
very point of departure. The slight turning of a small switch sometimes 
leads on to wide separation. So far as there are differences between Prof. 
Hodge and the New England Theology, we find the switch just here. 
“‘ The question is not first and mainly, What is true to the understanding ? 
but, What is true to the renewed heart? . . . It might be easy to lead 
men to the conclusion that they are responsible only for their voluntary 
acts, if the appeal is made solely to the understanding. But if the appeal 
be made to every man’s, and especially to every Christian’s, inward ex- 
perience, the opposite conclusion is reached. We are convinced of the 
sinfulness of states of the mind as well as of voluntary acts, even when 


1 Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, p. D., Professor in the Theological 
Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1872. pp. 648. $4.00. 
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those states are not the effect of our own agency, and are not subject to 
the power of the will.” (p. 16.) This appeal to “ the inward teaching of the 
Spirit,” he represents as “the distinguishing feature of Augustinianism ” ; 
and yet Professor Hodge does not presume to make this “ inward experi- 
ence” any “part of the rule of faith,” but only “an invaluable guide in 
determining what the rule of faith teaches.” 

In maintaining “the salvation of infants,” he reconciles the doctrine 
with our Lord’s assertion that “only a few enter the gate which leadeth 
unto life,” by asserting that “this is to be understood of adults. What 
the Bible says is intended for those in all ages to whom it is addressed. 
But it is addressed to those who can either read or hear.” (p. 26.) We 
would ask, and we press the inguiry, if he gives infants the benefit of such 
a theory of interpretation as this as to salvation, why should he not also 
give them the benefit of it as to character, and maintain that what the 
Bible teaches as to the moral condition of mankind is intended to apply 
only to adults “to whom it is addressed” ? 

We anticipate with interest the forthcoming volumes. 


“ RELIGION of the Present and of the Future” ? is the title of a volume 
of sermons just given to the public by President Woolsey. It consists ot 
twenty-five discourses, and is dedicated to the graduates of Yale as an ac- 
knowledgment of the respect and love which they have shown the author. 

We need not say that these sermons are of marked ability, — for this is 
true of every product of this classic and fertile mind. They are philosoph- 
ical, without being ostentatiously so in form; theological, while free 
from the nomenclature of the schools; evangelical and practical, yet emi- 
nently suggestive to the thoughtful mind. The style is elegantly simple. 
Many of the themes are unusual, having been selected for special occa- 
sions, and hence the volume is of peculiar interest to professional men, 
leading their minds somewhat out of ordinary channels ; and as the fruit- 
age of a mind whose prominent associations have been classic rather than 
theological, it has to ministers a freshness which is specially attractive. 


WE are gratified at being able to announce that American biblical stu- 
dents can now avail themselves, at moderate cost, of Dean Alford’s cele- 
brated “ New Testament for English Readers,” in four sumptuous octavo 
volumes. This great work has hitherto been within the reach of compara- 
tively few, and its size and expense have prevented its republication in this 
country. But Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of this city, have made complete 
arrangements to supply the American market, and large editions have been 
printed in England for them. 


1The Religion of the Present and of the Future. Sermons preached chiefly at 
Yale College. By Theodore D. Woolsey. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 
1871. I2mo. pp. 402. $1.75. 

2 The New Testament for English Readers ; containing the authorized version 
with marginal corrections of readings and renderings, marginal references, and a 
critical and explanatory commentary. By Henry Alford, D. D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Four volumes. 8 vo, $16.00. 
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Of the value of this book it is scarcely necessary to speak; its reputa- 
tion is established among all biblical students, and as a thesaurus of all 
accessible knowledge on New Testament matters it has no rival. This 
edition is intended for those who are not familiar with the Greek language, 
and to put them in possession of some of the principal results of the labors 
of critics and scholars of the sacred text. There are, of course, many in- 
stances in which this cannot be done, for there are niceties of meaning and 
connection “ which,” in Mr. Alford’s words, “depend on the import of the 
constructions and the particles in a language far surpassing our own in its 
power of expressing the varying shades and slightest turns of thought.” 
But it is believed that there are far more cases where there is no reason 
why these results should not be imparted to him. And the more we value 
the inspired Word of God, the more anxious ought we to be that all should 
possess every help to insure the purity of its text, and to ascertain and 
establish its true meaning. 

Two fundamental principles running through this work are to be noticed. 
First, Mr. Alford regards the canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as given by inspiration of Almighty God, and in this respect to differ 
from all other books in the world; and he rests his belief “ on the consent 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic church,” and on evidefice furnished by these 
books themselves ; second, that God delivered this revelation of Himself 
to man by the vehicles of human testimony, human speech and human 
writing, and, consequently, he finds in these books all the phenomena 
necessarily incident to these human vehicles. Thus, the sacred writers 
testified that which was true; the Spirit of Truth dwelt in them specially 
for this purpose ; but He did not divest their testimony of its human char- 
acter. Mr. Alford’s amplifications of these propositions are very interest- 
ing and suggestive, andcannot fail to command respect, even where they 
do not secure the immediate assent of the reader. 

In regard to alleged discrepancies, Mr. Alford puts forth a very common- 
sense view, not new by any means, but gathering increased weight from the 
high authority indorsing it. He says, in substance, that the evangelists 
wrote what they saw or heard, or which they found in trustworthy records, 
and in this remembrance and selection were guided by the Holy Spirit. 
But each one reported and selected according to his own personal charac- 
teristics of thought and feeling. The result of this may be thus stated: 
Each of the Gospel records is true, relating facts which happened and as 
they happened. If we could now see the details of the events, we should 
see How these narratives are true; but not thus seeing, we must be pre- 
pared to find some discrepancies in these independent accounts, and we 
must not expect that we can reconcile them in all cases. The time will 
probably come, but is not now, when we shall be permitted to glorify God 
for the truth of his Word in every particular. With these views, Mr. 
Alford never attempts to force discrepancies into accordance, and says “I 
shrink from doing so, and I see no end to be gained by doing so. On the 
other hand, I believe the confirmation of the faith, gained by the testimony 
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which these discrepancies furnish to the absolute independence of the nar- 
ratives, to be of infinitely more importance than would be the most com- 
plete piecing together of them into one apparently harmonious whole.” 

We are glad that this great work is now well before our public; it will 
stimulate to increased study in biblical literature, and the more thoroughly 
the Bible is studied, the more complete will be its triumphs over all its ene- 
mies. The general reader will find the volumes full of interest, and the 
critical student will find all that he can desire. It should be said that this 
edition has the great value of a careful comparison with Tischendorf’s 
Sinaitic manuscript, and it is also conformed to the last edition of Alford’s 
well-known Greek Testament. 

THE first volume of what is familiarly known as “The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” } containing Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy, has been published by Charles Scribner & Co., and will be fol- 
lowed by the remaining volumes in rapid succession. The somewhat 
singular title (Speaker’s) has its origin in the fact that, about seven years 
ago, the Speaker of the House of Commons conceived the idea of this com- 
mentary, mentioned it to several prelates and theologians, and finally con- 
sulted the Archbishop of York, who, in the face of many and great practical 
difficulties, at last distributed the labor of preparing the work among dif- 
ferent scholars. Speaker Denison’s desire was for a commentary in which 
the latest information might be made accessible to men of ordinary culture, 
in the conviction that while the Word of God does not change, it must 
touch at new points the changing phases of physical, philological, and his- 
torical knowledge, so that the comments that suit one generation are felt 
by another to be obsolete. 

The text is reprinted, without alteration, from the authorized version of 
1611, with marginal references and renderings, and amended translations 
are given in the notes. Thirty-six English divines are engaged upon the 
work, a large portion of whom are widely known for their valuable contri- 
butions to the literature of the Bible. Judging by this initial volume, we 
think they have done their work well. The especial characteristics are, 
compactness and directness in the notes, and the giving of the results of 
the latest and best studies without detailing the processes by which these 
results have been attained. While the natural bias of the book is in the 
line of reverent belief rather than willing scepticism, there is an evident 
intention to meet all difficulties fairly; and where there are apparent 
antagonisms between the Bible and science,—as on certain geological 
points, the antiquity of man, etc., —the commentators do not utter them- 
selves dogmatically, but advise to a suspension of judgment until further 
research shall furnish a.sound basis for decision. A cautious conservatism 
is another characteristic, and refreshing, too, in these days of wild specu- 


1 The Holy Bible, according to the authorized version, with an explanatory and 
critical commentary, and a revision of the translation, by bishops and other clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Edited by B. F. Cook, M. a., Canon of Exeter, New 
Vork: Charles Scribner & Co. Vol. I. pp.928. 8vo. $5.00. 
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lations and rash conclusions. Of course, we have not examined the volume 
so thoroughly as to enable us to pronounce it wholly good; this would be 
impossible ; but we do believe, from the somewhat careful examination we 
have given to different portions, that it is a well-arranged, well-digested, 
sound, and scholarly work, admirably adapted to the wants of the public, 
and putting them in possession of the latest information and criticisms of 
biblical matters. We have found the notes and essays excellent speci- 
mens of condensed scholarship ; and if the remaining volumes of the series 
(eight in all) shall equal this, we shall feel that a great and honorable ser- 
vice has been done in one of the most glorious of causes, —the promotion 
of a clear understanding of the Word of God. As Charles Scribner & Co. 
publish this commentary, it is, of course, well printed and bound. 


REv. Dr. COWLES completes his labors on the prophetical books of the 
Bible by his recently published commentary on the “ Revelation of John,’ 
This is marked by the same excellences that characterize the other 
volumes of this author, prominent among which are simplicity of state- 
ment, conciseness, and an ever-present desire to ascertain the most 
natural interpretation of the symbolic text. In view of the diverse theories 
that have been put forth in regard to the Apocalypse, he says that his 
aim has been to evolve the laws of interpretation applicable to this book 
out of the book itself,—an aim more praiseworthy than easy of attainment. 
Dr. Cowles agrees substantially, on many important points, with Professor 
Stuart, and, primarily, as to the time when John wrote, and thus all events 
referred to or prefigured in Revelation must be determined upon this basis. 
Dr. Pond, of Bangor, in his work “The Seals Opened” (just published by 
Hoyt, Fogg & Breed, of Portland), differs radically from Stuart and 
Cowles, and he refers so frequently to the latter in his discussions, that the 
two books should be read in connection. The theory of each is plausible, 
and the reader may, and probably will, be in doubt as to which is most 
conclusive in its arguments, and will rise from the perusal with a stronger 
conviction than ever that the Bible is a book “in which are things hard to 
be understood,” especially the book of Revelation, and, very possibly, 
things that the Lord never intended us to understand. 


PrRoF. GARDINER’S “ Harmony of the Four Gospels,” ? in English, is 
simply a reproduction of his “ Harmony of the Four Gospels ” in Greek, 
noticed at length in our last number, with such portions omitted as re- 
quire an acquaintance with the Greek language. The text is that of the 
common version, with such changes only as have been well settled by the 
latest critical studies. The arrangement of paragraphs, of quotations 


1 The Revelation of John; with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, 
Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. p. 254. 

2 A Harmony of the Four Gospels,” in English. According to the authorized 
version. Corrected by the best critical editors of the original. By Frederic 
Gardiner. Andover: W. F. Draper. 8vo. pp. 287. $2.00. 
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from the Old Testament, parallel references and notes, is systematic and 
perspicuous, and the synoptical tables are valuable and wellnigh indis- 
pensable aids to the student. The book is elegantly printed on excellent 
paper, and the only drawback we notice is a long list of “Errata.” Our 
way with such lists, if not too long, is to transfer the corrections to their 
proper places in the text, and then carefully remove the list from the book. 

In this connection we mention with commendation a little work by Prof. 
Gardiner, called “ Diatessaron, or the Life of our Lord,” in the words of the 
gospels. This attempt to make one continuous narrative is quite satisfac- 
tory, and the book has a unique attractiveness from the very nature of its 
construction. It is published by Mr. Draper, of Andover, with his usual 
elegance of paper and type. 


WE have not space in this number to say all that we would like regard- 
ing the “ Portable Commentary” recently published by Gould & Lincoln of 
this city, and we refer our readers to their advertisement on another page. 
It is the only satisfactory work of the kind within our knowledge. In the 
two portable volumes we have a succinct and yet thorough critical and 
explanatory commentary on the whole Bible, — sound in the faith, abreast 
of modern thought and study, and just such a work as Sabbath-school 
teachers and intelligent laymen have long wanted, but have been unable 
to procure. The larger commentaries are too bulky and too expensive 
for general use, and also contain a great deal that can interest or instruct 
only the critical student. This work, on the contrary, imparts all the 
information wanted by the average reader, and at a cost within his easy 
reach. The type is fine, but clear, and when it is borne in mind that the 
book is not designed for continuous reading, but for reference, the seem- 
ing objection is removed. We shall refer again and more critically to this 
work. 


Amonc the valuable works issued by Lippincott, we have received “A 
Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament.” ! Every student 
of the Bible is led by experience to appreciate the aid of a good Concord- 
ance, and no thorough student is satisfied with simply an English work. 
Those who cannot avail themselves of the cumbersome and expensive 
“Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New Testament,” will be happy 
to know that they can now have, in convenient form and at moderate 
expense, a Concordance which will show at a glance all the passages in 
which any given Greek word can be found, under such an alphabetical 
order as greatly to facilitate their studies. A full English Index is added, 
which is of great value to those who are not familiar with the Greek, The 
name of Dr. Abbott is a sufficient guarantee of the critical correctness of 
the work. 

1 A critical Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared 
by Charles F. Hudson, under the direction of Horace L. Hastings. Revised and 
completed by Ezra Abbott, LL.D., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. 
Second Edition. Revised. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 12mo, 
Pp. 502. $2.50. . 
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THE “True Site of Calvary”) is the title of a beautifully printed, thin 
volume, prefixed by a map of the holy city, issued by Randolph & Co. 
The design of the work is to prove that “the grotto of Jeremiah,” 
or, rather, “the crown of the isolated, skull-shaped hill, situated a few 
rods north of the Damascus Gate,” in which hill the vast grotto was 
excavated, is the very spot where our Lord suffered and died.: The 
paper shows much research, and the theme is one of tender and sacred 
interest. 


AN anonymous writer puts forth in a small volume one part, or chapter, 
of an unfinished work, with the title, “Thoughts on Mediation, or, the 
Relation of Christ to the World.”? In this case, certainly, we doubt the 
correctness of the old proverb, “ Ab uno disce ommes.” The subject is too 
difficult and too important for such fragmentary treatment ; and while it is 
evident that the author has something to say and ability to say it, the in- 
completeness of this published portion of his book places him at a disad- 
vantage with the reader. He discusses the function of thought with care 
and discrimination, and his main line of argument is conclusive, if his 
premises be admitted. But here he differs from many modern writers, — 
notably the “scientists,” so called,—as he distinguishes man from all 
other animals by the function of thought, and bases his argument on this 
distinction. These functions are classed as, I. That of Language. II. 
Proportion, or the relation of forms, subdivided under three heads, — pure 
mathematics, applied science, and art. III. Jurisprudence, or Law ; —in 
all which the author claims man is not only superior to, but essentially dif- 
ferent from, all the animals. By language he has general ideas, society ; 
through proportion he has form, beauty, art, mathematics ; from law, order, 
government, morals. 

The book is sufficiently dry to suit the average metaphysician, and its 
readers will be in number similar to those audiences described in the 
newspapers as “small but appreciative.” 


Very much has been written, some of it wisely and well, upon the Lord’s 
Prayer. It isa fertiletheme. ‘The author of the little volume before us ® 
evidently preached the book before he printed it. Taking each petition as 
a text, and giving to each about the same space, makes sermons of very 
unequal richness and value. He found it necessary to expand and compress, 
here and there, somewhat to the disadvantage of the book as a whole. It 
is pleasant reading, however, and has much that will be useful to the gen- 
eral reader. The volume is neatly printed and well bound. 


1 The True Site of Calvary, and Suggestions relating to the Resurrection. By 
Fisher Howe, author of Oriental and Sacred Scenes, with an illustrative map of 
Jerusalem. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. pp. 68. $1.00. 

2 Mediation. The Function of Thought. Andover: W. F. Draper. 16mo. 
pp. 213. $1.25. 

8 The Lord’s Prayer, by Henry J. Van Dyke, D. D., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. New York: 1871. pp. 194. $1.25. 
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OF “ the state of the dead” little can be known beyond what is plainly 
revealed in the Bible. When we enter the domain of speculation, one 
man’s opinion is about as good as any other man’s, for by neither is the 
world made essentially the wiser. Just why a.second edition of Mr. West’s 
book ? is called for we have failed to discern after looking it through with 
some care. He is a firm believer in the resurrection of the. body, “every 
atom,” in the immediate development of every infant, on entering heaven, 
into a full-grown person, so that “there will be no infants in heaven.” 
Italics are his. He is bold in his language, using the words “damned,” 
“damnation,” “hell,” and such like, as frequently, and often as needlessly, 
as some of the writers of a century ago. He seems to forget that there is 
a golden mean between temerity and timidity. The work, however, has 
some good qualities. 


REv. JOHN WEIss has written a book,? in which he attempts to tell what 
is, or should be, the American religion ; and, as nearly as we can under- 
stand his views, the prominent characteristics of this religion are a 
great deal of Weiss, and a very little of Christianity. Mr. Weiss is a 
singularly fascinating, and at the same time disappointing writer. He has 
a richness and versatility of expression, an epigrammatic and often poetic 
style, and a beauty of illustration, which continually delight the reader. 
But he is so conspicuous that he seems as if exhibiting his literary wares, 
like a Jew, in front of his clothing-store. He is one of those “liberal ” 
souls who think all who do not agree with them to be bigots or fools, and 
does not seem to know that it is possible to deal fairly with those who 
differ, and that people have the same right to believe in Christ that he 
has toreject Him. He throws most brilliant ridicule and splendid rhetor- 
ical contempt upon established religions, beliefs, and practices, and abuses 
Christians and Christianity in a style which shows how much he enjoys 
the sport. He accounts no one religiously honest but himself, and makes 
it evident on every page that if there be an American religion, he is its 
exponent and high-priest. There are some excellent thoughts in this 
book, elegantly expressed ; there is much that rises into the realm of real 
poetry ; there is on every page something to charm the thinker and scholar. 
But the animus of the book is radically defective ; and when the reader has 
mastered its contents, he finds that the “conclusion of the whole matter” 
is a futile attempt to destroy true Christianity, without offering any 
satisfactory substitute. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


PROTESTANTS as well as Roman Catholics are indebted to Patrick 
Donahoe, of this city, for a fine edition, in two bulky octavo volumes, 


1 The State of the Dead, by Rev. Anson West. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1871. pp. 258. 
2 American Religion, by John Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 16mo. pp. 
326. $1.50. 
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Count De Montalembert’s great work, “The Monks of the West.”1 We 
have turned its pages and tried its quality with pleasure and profit, and 
are wearied with continual surprise at the erudition and painstaking of 
the author, and also with the candor with which he discusses his subject. 
He has not substituted panegyric for history, nor has he ventured upon 
the ignorance of the reader by gloss and unworthy bias. At least, so it 
seems to us. We confess that the book opens to us a wealth of knowl- 
edge, and that it is one more of the cumulative evidences of the stores of 
ecclesiastical literature held by the Roman Catholic church in the writings 
of her learned men. And we take occasion to say that we consider it one 
of the encouraging “signs of the times,” that the Catholics are putting 
forth so many books of sterling merit. Time was, and that not long ago, 
when a book by a Catholic writer was a rarity among us; but it is so no 
longer, as our Literary Review has frequently proved. What we Protes- 
tants claim, is, that discussion and investigation will ultimately vindicate 
and establish truth ; and while we radically differ on many fundamental prin- 
ciples, and consequently on processes and conclusions, from the Catholics, 
we are not unmindful of truth and piety wherever found ; and certainly, in 
many of the books issued recently by Mr. Donahoe and the Catholic Pub- 
lication Society, there is a pervading spirit of love to God and man that 
may well be sought for by all. We are writing these sentences for our 
reading and thinking men, and largely with this view, to show, or rather 
indicate, that an intelligent understanding of religious and ecclesiastical 
matters, in their ancient or modern phases, is not to be obtained without 
a candid study of leading Catholic writers. It is neither safe nor credit- 
able for a Protestant scholar or writer, much more a disputant, to be igno- 
rant of Catholic literature. We are rigidly Protestant, and the more we 
read and study both sides of the subject, the more positive do we expect 
to become in our yiews ; but at the same time, we would avail ourselves 
of all accessible truth, and there is much of it that is to be found only in 
Catholic writings. 

As to “The Monks of the West,” it is yaluable, and we suspect that 
few of our readers are aware of what stores of wisdom and of history are 
here waiting their perusal, The introdyction discusses the character of 
monastic institutions, the nature of monastic vocations, the services ren- 
dered to the world by monks, and their life and labors; and in this 
chapter is an admirable vindication of prayer, and the decline and practi- 
cal fall of the system. We differ 2 toto from the author’s views as to the 
need, or propriety, of the system; we do not believe that God designs his 
children to labor in this way, or that he favors this isolated goodness ; but 
this difference of view does not prevent us from acknowledging the great 
piety and arduous labors of scores of devout monks, and from candidly 
admitting that they were, at times, preservers of the faith, and even of the 
Scriptures. But grant that they were the only learned men! This is just 


1 The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By Count de Mon- 
talembert. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 2 vols, 8vo, pp, 699,757, $8.00. 
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what we criticise. Diffusion of knowledge, as opposed to concentration 
or centralization, is what we advocate ; and so we urge that these hundreds 
of monks, instead of poring over their parchments within cloistered walls, 
should have removed the candle from its ecclesiastical bushel, and let its 
light be for the nations. 

Following the introduction are three chapters in which are discussed 
the Roman empire after its conversion to Christianity, and the monastic 
precursors of the East and the West. Then, beginning with St. Benedict, 
the lives and labors of the monks are traced down to the year 735. The 
concluding portions of the work are devoted to the social and political 
influence of monks, and the Anglo-Saxon nuns. A vast amount of con- 
temporary history is given with these narratives, and we have been espe- 
cially interested in that part of the book which treats of Christianity in 
the early days of Great Britain. The sketch of “the venerable Bede” is 
full of information. 

Of course, from our point of view, the radical defect of the book is, that 
it is ardently Roman Catholic; but we started with this fact, and applied 
ourselves only to what is of value to all interested in ecclesiastical history. 
Another defect, —and yet we scarcely see what he could omit, —is the 
author’s diffuseness. But, in these days, students and the public shun 
closely-printed octavos ; books are too many, and knowledge must be con- 
densed. This diffuseness is a common characteristic of continental Cath- 
olic writers, and, perhaps, is to be accounted for by their comparative seclu- 
sion, and from the miscellaneous matters, public and social, which make 
such drafts upon the people of to-day. The typographical execution of 
the book is excellent, and creditable to the publishers, while the price is 
very much lower than that of the English edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


No writer of the English language has become so perfect a master of 
the art but that he will gladly avail himself of every legitimate help. And 
many there are who will gratefully welcome Mr. Soule’s “Dictionary of 
English Synonyms.”? While availing himself of previous works of a 
similar character, he has added, in this volume, treasures gathered “from 
a wide field of miscellaneous reading, during a long series of years.” The 
arrangement of the synonyms is alphabetical and admirable. 


IF in figure, or parable, or simile, any one can portray the beginning, 
course, and end of drunkenness, give him the advantage of it.2_ The “Alle- 


1 A Dictionary of English Synonyms, and Synonomous, or Parallel Expressions ; 
designed as a practical guide to aptness and variety of phraseology. By Richard 
Soule. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1871. 8vo. pp. 456. $2.00. 

2 The Black Valley. The Railroad and the Country, with an account of the in- 
troduction of water. An Allegory. By S. W. Hanks, with striking illustrations, 
Boston; Congregational Publishing Society, No. 13 Cornhill, pp. 186. $1.00, 
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gory” of Rev. Mr. Hanks has peculiar excellences, is a book whose use- 
fulness will be limited only by its circulation. Let it go everywhere, we 
say. The illustrations are well executed, and give double force to the text. 
The names of the stations themselves are a powerful argument: “Sip- 
pington, Medicineville, Tippleton, Topersville, Drunkard’s Curve, Rowdy- 
ville, Quarrelton, Riotville, Beggarstown, Woeland, Gamblersville, Fight- 
ington, Brothelton, Robbers’ Den, Prisonton, Deliriumton, Demonland, 
Hornet’s Nest Thicket, Screech Owl Forest, Horrorland, Serpentland, 
Maniacville, Idiot Flats, Black Valley, Great Desert, Cloudland, Thunder- 
land, Stormland, Whirlwind Crossing, Destruction.” Each station has a 
chapter or paragraph, describing its situation on that crowded downward 
road. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON is a somewhat prolific writer. He 
is among the best of Harvard’s essayists. His style is clear, sharp, racy, 
and one would seldom tire in following him through his chosen subjects. 
In his “ Atlantic Essays,” } which have just been gathered into a pleasing 
and attractive volume, the topics are varied, each complete in itself, and 
replete with the love of the versatile and fertile author. They are as fol- 
lows: A plea for culture; Literature as an art; Americanism in litera- 
ture; A letter to a young contributor; Ought women to learn the alpha- 
bet ; A charge with Prince Rupert ; Mademoiselle’s campaigns; The Pu- 
ritan minister ; Fayal and the Portuguese ; The Greek goddesses ; Sappho ; 
On an old Latin text-book. We are more especially interested in the chap- 
ter on the Puritan Minister. We are quite disposed to give the writer 
full credit for intended candor in his statements of both facts and fictions 
concerning this best abused class of men that have ever lived. But we 
are persuaded that no one, unacquainted with their history, would form a 
just estimate of their character by reading this essay. It is greatly want- 
ing in fairly using the statements he has seen fit to insert, whether true or 
false. Most ingeniously he has arrayed the blemishes, mistakes, severi- 
ties, and follies which have been alleged against these pioneers, — a cen- 
tury ahead of their times, — without accompanying them with the counter- 
statements which are indispensable to a right understanding of the case. 
But these come in by themselves, after the extravagances and misstate- 
ments have been allowed to make their full impression. Had they been 
properly intermingled, a very different impression would be made. One 
reading Young, or Palfrey, or even Bancroft, would hardly suspect that the 
same Class of men were described. We are sure that the religious pre- 
judices of Mr. Higginson gave a shading quite beyond his intentions. 


MEssrs. JAMES R. OsGoop & Co. have published in a volume, “ Castilian 
Days,” ? the entertaining and instructive articles which appeared under 


1Atlantic Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1871. pp. 341. $2.00. 

2 Castilian Days. By John Hay. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 414. $2.00, 
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that title in the Atlantic Monthly, written by Mr. John Hay. These papers 
were written at Madrid, last year, and give a view of Spanish life and 
customs, including the political aspects of society. It is saying but little 
in recommendation of this work, to remark, that we vastly prefer the prose 
writings of the author to his poetical effusions. 

Indeed, we are free to add, that the style of this volume is vigorous and 
graceful, and that it gives much valuable instruction on a theme which will 
command general interest. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


THE third series of “ Bible Sketches ” is full of suggestive thoughts to 
the young reader, and embraces subjects of the deepest interest to all. 
The first was from the creation to the Israelites’ entrance into Canaan. 
The second, from the Israelites’ entrance into Canaan to the close of the 
New Testament. This, the third, is the Life of Christ on Earth. It is 
divided into twenty-six chapters, with some period of that wonderful life 
for the text of each : as, “Jesus the Word of God,” John Ist, chap. i. 18 ;” 
“The Manger in Bethlehem;” “The Holy Child Jesus;” “The 
Brothers ;” “‘ Nicodemus ;” etc., etc. While the style and illustrations 
are comprehensible to the younger class of readers, they are by no means 
uninteresting to those of maturer years. We should be only too glad 
to see this book in the hands of all our Sabbath-school children. Ameri- 
can Tract Society; Hurd & Houghton. 


IF our religious societies are to be tolerated in publishing pure fic- 
tion in place of fact, or what mzght be instead of what as deen, we should 
say that our Tract Society has not done amiss in giving to the public, in a 
very excellent form, “Six Boys: a Mother’s Story.” It is well conceived, 
and, in general, has a remarkable naturalness about it. The conversations 
are home-like. The “heroic” and the “tender” sentiments are less 
prominent than in most books of this class. Many a mother, widowed or 
not, will find useful and suggestive experiences in this very readable 
volume. In some particulars they will be reminded of “ Stepping 
Heavenward,” which is saying a good deal in commendation of this work. 
American Tract Society; Hurd & Houghton. 

THE UNION BIBLE COMPANION, by that veteran in literary labor, S. 
Austin Allibone, contains the evidence of the divine origin, preservation, 
credibility, and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; an account of various 
manuscripts and English translations, all the books and the chief doctrines 
of the Bible, and plans of Christian work, with a copious analogical index. 
It is in all respects a useful, compact, and desirable manual for Biblical stu- 
dents. Published by the American S.S. Union, and for sale by Eben 
Shute, No. 40 Winter Street, Boston. Price. $1.00. “Lucy’s Way 
Out OF THE DARK,” and “ The Two Boys, and what They Did with a 
Year,” are excellent Sunday-school books, just issued by the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. “Papers for Home Reading” is a col- 
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lection of articles written by Rev. John Hall, of N. Y., when he was editor 
of a magazine in Ireland. These articles are on practical topics, and abound 
in good suggestions, and the volume is well suited to the family circle or 
to the Sabbath school. We confess, however, that we should much prefer 
to see a more able and thorough work from the pen of so distinguished a 
preacher as Dr. Hall. New York: Dodd & Mead. Price, $1.75.- We 
have not time to give a full analysis of Henry Dunn’s interesting work on 
“THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE,” but we shall hope to do so in a future num- 
ber. The questions involved in the discussion demand more than a pass- 
ing notice, and we can only recommend the book to the attention of our 
readers. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. —— We had intended to re- 
view Rev. Jesse H. Jones’s book on “ THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN”; but an 
examination of its contents convinces us that labor and space would be 
more than wasted by so doing. Whena man exhausts his brains on such 
propositions as “The United States of America is the Kingdom of Heaven 
which Christ came to establish upon earth,” and that “Jesus Christ lived 
on the earth and died on the cross to give -woman the ballot,” we have no 
disposition to meddle with his vagaries, or advertise his book. It is not 
creditable to our denomination that such stuff should emanate from any ot 
its members. —— Robert Carter & Brothers are doing good service by 
republishing books which, a generation ago, were among the most valuable 
in religious literature. The two now before us are, “ BLUNT’S UNDE- 
SIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, and PALEy’s 
HoR# PAvULINz,” and “ CHALMERS’S ASTRONOMICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
Discourses.” It is doubtless true that scholarship in all its departments 
has greatly advanced since these books were written, and consequently, 
many positions taken by the writers may need modification ; still, the vol- 
umes contain much that is very valuable and that could ill be spared. —— 
“ FRESH LEAVES IN THE BOOK AND ITS STORY,” is a volume which con- 
tains a great deal of useful and interesting matter pertaining to the history 
of the Bible. The language of the author in the preface is not too strong : 
“It directs to the story of the Divine Book, as contained in itself, marks 
the inspired men who tell it, and shows how the separate books of the Old 
Testament are, as it were, built into one another, each one successively 
needful to the understanding of those which come after it.” New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


“THE SUNDAY AT HOME” is a valuable English periodical, strictly 
religious, and beautifully illustrated. Each number has sixty-four pages, 
superroyal octavo, with superior engravings. By a special arrangement 
with the London Religious Tract Society, the American Sunday School 
Union, E. Shute, agent, 40 Winter Street, Boston, will furnish it for $3.00 


per annum, or 30 cents a single number. 
. 





Editors Table. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


IT is not without congratulations that we close our volume for the pres- 
ent year. It is the handsomest, and, we think, the most valuable 
volume which it has ever been our privilege to issue. Our subscribers, 
without exception, we think, are not only satisfied that they receive a full 
equivalent for their money, but are led to marvel that we furnish so large, 
elaborate, and elegant a work for so small a sum. We can only say that 
we have subordinated pecuniary considerations to the one great purpose — 
to make the Quarterly an honor to the denomination which it represents, 
and a means of promoting unity and prosperity. 

We have had distinguished contributors the present year, and are happy 
to announce that we shall open the new year with an engraving of the late 
Samuel H. Taylor, Lu.D., and a sketch of his life and labors, by Professor 
Park. The general plan and character of the Quarterly will remain 
unchanged. About one hundred pages of the January number will be 
devoted, as usual, to the statistics of the churches, which are annually 
becoming of greater historic interest and value. 

We anticipate the continued co-operation of many of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in our land. And we solicit the permanent and increased 
patronage of our brethren in all our churches. 

It is necessary that subscriptions should be renewed, as it is not our 
custom to send the Quarterly, unless specially requested to do so, to any 
subscribers until the subscription price has been received. 

Receipts are sent enclosed in a number of the Quarterly, and not by 
letter, unless a postage stamp is sent by the subscriber, with the request 
that a receipt be forwarded him by mail. 

Any friendly co-operation in promoting the still further improvement of 
our columns, or in extending the circulation of our work, will be grate- 
fully appreciated. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


1871. 


ALLENDALE, Mich., Sept. 27. 

ALMA, Mich., Aug. 3. 9 members. 

ARKANSAS CITY, Kan., Aug. 13. 

AUGUSTA, Kan., Aug. 16, 11 members. 

BAVARIA, Kan., July 20 

BRYN SEION (near ‘Arvonia), Kan., July 9, 
15 members. 

CASEY, Io., July 15, 12 members, 

CEDAR POINT, — 

COLLINS, I11., Sept. 

COLOMA CORNERS, Wis., Aug. 17, 17 
members. 

DOUGLAS, Kan., Aug. 11. 

EAST PORTLAND, Or. 

GRANITE FALLS, Minn. 

HARLAN, Io., June 25, 8 members. 

LEMONS, Io., 12 members. 

LUANA, Io., May 13, 12 members. 

NURSERY HILL, Neb., Sept. 10, 

POLK, Io., June 16, 11 members, 

POMONA, Tenn., July 23. 

ROSEVILLE, Cal., Sept. 19. 

SOUTH PITTSFORD, Mich. 

STUART, Io., June 12, 12 members. 

WASHINGTON, Io., July 9,6 members. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass,, July 10, 75 
members. 

WINFIELD, Kan., Aug. 1 

WOONSOCKET, Rk. L, Sept. 5, the 8d Ch. 


* 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 
1871. 


ARNOLD, 8. A., to the work of the Ministry 
in Wauponsie Grove, Ill., Sept. 8. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, Jr., of 


Ottawa. 

BARROWS, ALLEN C., over the Ch. in 
Kent, O., June30, Sermon by Rev. Carlos 
Smith, of Akron. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Elijah P. Barrows, D. D., of Middle- 


town, Ct. 

BARROWS, CHARLES DANA, over the 
Kirk St. Ch. in Lowell, Mass., July 13, 
Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D.D., 
of Boston. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Eden B. Foster, D. D., of Lowell. 

BELT, SALATHIEL D., to the work of the 
Ministry in Pekin, Ill., June 25. Sermon 
by Rev. John K. McLea an, of Springfield. 

BRADLEY, CORNELIUS B., to the work of 
the Ministry in Oberlin, 0. Sermon by 
Rev. George Brown, of Newark, N. J. 

CLAPP, CEPHAS F., to the work of the 
Ministry in Prarie ‘du Chien, Wis., June 
21. Sermon by Rev. Samuel W. Eaton, of 
Lancaster. 

DIXON, JULIAN H., over the Ch. in Bran- 
don and Springvale, Wis., Sept. 6. Ser- 
mon by Rey. William E. Merriman, D. D., 
of Ripon College. 

EELLS, MYRON, to the work of the Ministry 
in Hartford, Ct.,June15. Sermon by Rev. 
Robert G. Vermilye, D. D., of Hartford 
Seminary. 

HERRICK, EDWARD P., over the 2d Ch. in 
Middle Haddam, Ct., June 15. Sermon by 
Rev. William H. Moore, of Berlin. 

JONES, DAVID K., over the Ch. in Roxbury, 
Ct., June 21, Sermon by Rev. Gurdon 
W. Noyes, of Woodbury. Installing 


prayer by Rev. Daniel D. T. McLaugh- 
lin, of Morris. 

JONES, JOHN H., over the Ch. in Bristol 
and North Bloomfield, O., Aug. 22. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock, D. b., 
of Western Reserve College. 

MITCHELL, CHARLES L., over the Ch. in 
Little Valley, N. Y., June 28. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward Anderson, of Jamestown. 
Healey Bg Prayer by Rev. Henry M. Hig- 
e 

PANGBORN, DANIEL K., to the work of 
the Ministry in South Canton, N. Y., May 
10. Sermon by Rev. George Anderson, of 
Stockholm. 

PINKERTON, MYRON W.., to the work of 
the Ministry in Ripon, Wis., July 14. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Simon J. Humphrey, of 
Chicago, Ill. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
William A. Chamberlin, of Oshkosh. 

REED, EDWARD A., over the Ist Ch. in 
Springfield, Mass., June 14, Sermon by 
Rev. E. A. Huntington, D. D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Eli B. Clark, of Chicopee. 

STOCKING, WILLIAM R., to the work of 
the Ministry in Westfield, Mass., June 19. 
Sermon by Rev. John L. Taylor, D. pD., of 
Andover Seminary. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Moses P. Parmalee, of Erzroom, 
Eastern Turkey 

WATSON, ALBERT, over the Free Ch. in 
Lawrence, Mass. Sermon by Rev. James 
H. Merrill, of Andover, 

WHITNEY, CHARLES H,, to the work of 
the Ministry in Harwich Centre, Mass., 
Aug. 31. Sermon by Rey. Edward A. 
Rand, of South Boston. 

Woon, FRANKLIN P., to the work of the 
Ministry in Acton, Mass., July 24. Sermon 
by Rey. Jacob M. ‘Manning, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Henry J. 
Richardson, of Lincoln. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


1871. 

BAKER, Rev. JOHN W. H., over the First 
Ch. in Brewer, Me., Aug. 31. Sermon by 
Rev. John R. Herrick, D.D., of Bangor 
Seminary. Installing ge td by Rev 
Enoch Pond, D. D., of Bangor Semi 


nary. 

BECKWITH, Rev. EDWARD G., over th 
2d Ch. in Waterbury, Ct., July 12. Ser 
mon by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D.D., 
of Hartford. 

BILLINGS, Rev. RICHARD §&., over the Ch. 
in Dalton, Mass., July 26. Sermon by Rev. 
Stephen R. Dennen, of Woburn. 

BOYNTON, + CHARLES F., over the Ch. 
in Eldora, 

CLARK, Rev. PERKINS A., over the Ch. 
in Charlemont, Mass., Aug. 16. Sermon 
by Rev. Aaron M. Colton, of Easthampton. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Charles Lord, of 
Buckland. 

COOPER, R ev. JAMES W., over the Ist Ch. 
in Lockport, N. Y., June 21. Sermon by 
Rev. a J. Burton, D. D., of Hart- 
ford, 

CROSS, dl W.H., over the Ch. in Tomah, 
Wis., July 12. Sermon by Rev. William 
E, Merriman, D. D., of Ripon College. 
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DICKSON, Rev. JAMES A. R., over the 
Northern Ch., Toronto, Ont., June 14, 
DOUGLAS, Rev. EBENEZER, over the 3d 
Ch. in Woonsocket, R. I., Sept. 5. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward O. Bartlett, of Prov- 

idence. 

FAIRBANK, Rev. JOHN B., over the Ch. in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Sept. 3. Sermon ar 
Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D., of Chicago, Il 

FITTS, Rev. JAMES W., over the Ch. in 
Topsfield, Mass., June 22, Sermon by 
Rev. George N. Anthony, of Peabody. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Charles B. Rice, 
of Danvers Centre. 

FORD, Rev. F. F., over the Pine St. Ch. in 
Lewiston, Me., June 22, Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor 
Seminary. 

FRASER, Rev. JOHN, over the Eastern Ch., 
Montreal, Ont., June3. 

HART, Rev. EDWIN J., over the Ch. in Cot- 
tage Grove, Minn., July 18. Sermon by 
Rev. James W. Strong, D. D., of Carleton 
College. 

JACKSON, Rev. SAMUEL N., 
Ch., Toronto, Ont., June 15. 

JONES, Rev. HENRY W., over the Ch. in 
age ante Mass., July 6. Sermon by 

Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Boston. 

RICHARDSON, Rev. GILBERT B., over the 
Ch. in Cumberland Centre, Me., Aug. 29. 
Sermon by Rev. Martin L. Richardson, of 
Sturbridge, Mass. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Francis Southworth, of Portland, 

RICHARDSON, Rev. MARTIN L., over the 

Ch. in Sturbridge, Mass., June 29. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Joshua Coit, of. Brookfield, 
ae prayer by Rev. John Haven, of 

he 

ROWLAND, Rev. L. 8., over the Ch. in Sar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., July 25. Sermon 
by Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Edward Y. Hincks, of Portland, Me. 

SEGUR, Rev. 8. WILLARD, over the Evan. 
Ch, in Gloucester, Mass., June 14. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge. Installing prayer by Rev. 
George N, Anthony, of Peabody. 

TENNEY, Rev. CHARLES, over the Ch. in 
Chester, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Sewall 
Tenney, D.D., of Ellsworth, Me. 

TENNEY, Rev. WILLIAM A., over the Ch. 
in Astoria, Or., June 18. Sermon by Rev. 
Thomas Condon, of Dalles. Installing 
prayer pd Rev. Sidney H. Marsh, D. D., of 
Pacific University. 

VAILL, Rev. WILLIAM K., over the Ch. in 
Packardville, Mass., Sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Tyler, D. D., of Amherst College. 
ae prayer by Rev. Julius H. See- 

-D., of Amherst Colle e. 
wAlkER: Rev. CHARLES §., over the Ch. 
in Darien, Ct., Aug. 1. 

WILLEY, Rev. 8. H. +, over the Ch. in San- 
ta Cruz, Cal., June 28. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph A. Benton, D.D., of Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


over the Zion 


enim ——_—ees 


ATKEN, Rev. Pg ‘from the 2d Ch. in 
Hanover, Mass., June 20. 

BAKER, Rev. pity Jr., from the Ch. in 
Orono, Me., yl. 

CLARK, Rev. SERENO D.. from the Ch. in 
Provincetown, Mass., July 11. 
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COOPER, Rev. oa nil W., from the Ch. in 
Ro ockport, Mass., Ju e6. 

CRUICKSHANKS, a. os from the 
Ch. in Spencer, ’Mass., July 

DEAN, Rev. W. H., from the Jon. in Bridge- 
water, Ct., June o1. 

HA ZEN, Rev. TIMOTHY A., from the Ch. in 
Housatonic, Mass., July 31. 

HOUGHTON, Rev. WILLIAM A., from the 
Ch, in Berlin, Mass., July 1! 

FIELD, Rev. ARTEMAS oy ale the Ch. in 
Alstead Centre., N. H., Aug. 16. 

GROSVENOR, Rev. CHARLES i on 
Ch. in Canterbury, C 

— Rev. W. DELOSS, from the Spring 

t. Ch., Milwaukie, Wis. 

MARTY N, Rev. WILLIAM C., from the Pil- 
grim Ch. in St. Louis, Mo. 

MESERVE, Rev. IS/ AAC C., 
Portland, Ct., July 6. 

NILES, Rev. GEORGE H., from the Ch. in 
St. Charles and Saratoga, Minn., Sept. 1. 

PARKER, Rev. CHARLES C., from the Ch. 
in Gorham, Me., Oct. 1, 

PIERCE, Rev. WILLIAM G., from the Ch. 
in Elmwoo d, Il. 

RIDDELL, Rev. SAMUEL HL, "aia the Ch. 
in Tamworth, N. H., Jul yl 

TORREY, Rev. CHARLES © eu the Ch. 
in Georgia, Vt., July 12 

VAILL, Rev. WILLIAM K., from the Ch. in 
Shutesbury, Mass., June os. 

WALES, Rev. HENRY A., from the Ch. in 
Elmwood (Providence), R. I., June 27. 
WALKER, Rev. AVERY S8., from the Ch. in 

Fairhaven, Mass., July 27. 
WATSON, Rev. CHARLES C., from the 
Belknap Ch. in Dover, N. H., July 17. 


from the 


ep 
hen? the Ch. in 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1871. 


BODWELL— KIMBALL. InWoburn, Mass., 
June 15, Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell, Jr., of 
Hartford, Ct., to Miss Lydia Ann Kimball, 
of Woburn. 

BRADLEY —CUMMINGS. In Oberlin, O., 
sr Cornelius B. Bradley, to Miss Cum: 
m 

BULLARD —NELSON. In Cincinnati, O., 
Rev. Henry Bullard, of St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Miss Helen M. Nelson, of Cincinnati. 

DE FOREST—CONKLING. In New Haven, 
Ct., June 5, Rev. J. K. H. De Forest, to 
Miss Sarah 0. Conkling. 

ST = McNAIK. In Elmwood, 

N. Y., June 28, Rev. Josiah E. Kittredge, 
of Glastenbury, Ct., to Miss Emma Me- 
Nair, of Elmwood. 

NEWMAN — McMANUS._ In Brunswick, 
Me., Aug. 15, Rev. Stephen M. Newman, 
< Miss M. Louie McManus, of Bruns- 


PARMELEE — FARR. In Thetford, Vt., 
June 9, Rev. Moses P. Parmelee, of Erz- 
room, Turkey, to Miss Julia Farr, of Thet- 


ford. 

PINKERTON—BYINGTON. In Chicago, 
Ill., June 15, Rev. Myron W. Pinkerton, to 
Miss Laura M. Byington. 

POST— GOODRICH. In Sterling, Ill., July 
26, Rev. E. H. Post, of Lowell, Ind., to 
Miss Jessie H. Goodrich, of Sterling. 

SMYTHE—AYER. In Bangor, Me., June 
20, Rev. Newman Smythe, to Miss Annie 
Ayer, both of Bangor. 
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STOCKING—LYMAN. _ In Southampton, 
Mass., June 20, Rev. William R. Stockin 
Missionary to ’Persia, to Miss Hattie z 
Lyman, of Southampton. 

TRASK —PARKER. In Dunbarton, N.H., 
Aug.1, Rev. John L. R. Trask, of Hol- 
ee re Mass., to Miss Abbie J. Parker, of 


WEBBER — "LADD. In Middlebury, Vt., 
Aug. 29, Rev. George N. Webber, D. D., 
of Middlebur College, to Miss Carrie K. 
Ladd, of Middlebury. 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 
1871, 
a. Rev. JOHN P., in Minn., 


COOKE, Rev. THEODORE, in Stowe, Mass., 
pot. 27, aged 55 years. 
FORBUSH, Rev. JOHN, in Upton, Mass., 
July 19, aged 71 years. 
HYDE, Rev. CHARLES, in Hartford, Ct., 
July 27, aged 74 years. 
ey “4 Rey. 8. B., in Winfield, Kan., 


JONES. ‘aon hi nore gg in Bozrah, Ct., 
LIGHTBODY, Rev Rev. THOMAS, in Lamoille, 
NLEY, a. IRA, in Keene, N. Y., Feb. 

3 aged 91 years 


PUTNAM, ev, JOHN M,, in Elyria, O., 
Aug. 18, aged 77 years, 
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— Rev. 4 =. Sa, Mass., 


u 
ROBINSON, “Rov Hi REUBEN T., in Melrose, 
Aug. 24, aged 45 years. 
WRIGHT: Rev. EBENEZER B., in Hunting- 
ton, Mass., Aug. 19, aged 76 years, 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1. 
BARTLETT, Mrs. CHARLOTTE P., wife of 
Rev. P. M., in Hartford, Ct., June 13. 
CONE, Mrs. ABBIE C., wife of the late Rev. 
Jonathan, in New Haven, Ct., Aug. 31. 
DUTTON, Mrs. MARTHA G., wife of Rev. 
Horace, in teammate Mass., June 25, 
aged 26 yea 

JOHNSON, Mrs, —, wife of Rev. Albion 
H., in Antioe h, Cal., June 3 

MORTON, Mrs. CHARLOTTE, wife + Rev. 
Alpha, in West Auburn, Me., Sept. 

RAND, Mrs. MARY C., wife of "Rev. ; a in 
Ashburnham, Mass. +» June 12, aged 89 


= MOND Mrs. RELIEF, wife of Rev. 

As T., in West Taunton, Mass., 

nw aged 64 years. 

TUPPER, Mrs, PERSIS L., wife of Rev. 
Martyn, in Waverley, Ill., June 7, aged 
67 years. 

WARD, Mrs. JULIA E., wife of Rev. E. J., 
in Grafton, Vt., Aug. "8, aged 30 years. 
—s Mrs. SARAH H., wife of the late 

Rev. B. B., D.D. » in Andover, Mass., June 
30, aged. 72 years, 
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In the April Quarterly, under the above heading, it was said, “More 
than the faintest hope is indulged that our page in the next issue of the 
Quarterly will bear the glad news of a site secured, of plans adopted, of a 
contract made and success assured,” for the Congregational House. The 
refusal of the Gardner estate on Beacon, near Tremont Street, was matur- 
ing, and the possibility of the purchase of the Club House adjoining, and 
opening up to Somerset Street, was being anxiously considered. Both 
have been purchased, and thus a most desirable site has been “secured.” 
Plans for necessary changes have been presented, though not formally 
adopted, and the entire cost of site and buildings have been proximately 
estimated. It will vary little either way from $400,000. So good facilities 
are afforded for stores on Beacon Street, that rentals may be relied on for 
the payment, by a sinking fund, of, at least, three eighths of the whole cost. 
So that if eas are speedily secured from the churches, the hoped-for 
“success will be assured.” Of this sum, $168,000 is in hand, or reliably 
pledged. The remaining $82,000 must come from individuals and churches 
that have not made the one generous, memouial gift. Out of 3,121 
churches, only 451 have contributed a farthing. The earnest and impor- 
tunate call of the Directors of this Association is upon the remaining 2,670 
Congregational churches, to make now their liberal response, by an in- 
vestment in this memorial, Family House. This call will never be repeated 
upon any church once generously giving. But no other way is left to this 
Board, except to press this call until the ONE GIFT is secured, be it Jarge 
or small. This seeming importunity is forced from the necessities of the 
case. It is one that does not admit of postponement or delay. Itis a 
portion of the King’s business which demands haste. Boston has respon- 
ded, and is reliable for one half the sum named above. To the churches 
of Massachusetts, of Connecticut, of New England, of the West and the 
South, not yet having responded, this urgent appeal is addressed. Let a 
subscription paper be passed through the parish so as to secure the names 
of the givers with the amount, so that each church can make its own record 
on our memorial book, which is being made up for the archives of the 
Library. The present is the time, though it may not be every way the 
convenient time. To all our churches this building will be a bless- 
ing, so let each make its response with the ability God hath given. Each 
church has a vital interest in the welfare of every other church; so let 
each share the responsibility in providing and furnishing the Denomina- 
tional Home. The thought cannot be entertained that any church, large 
or small, and especially in New England, would fail to have @ shave in this 
work. The responsibility cannot be placed on any given locality, or 
churches of any given ability. It comes to all for something. Remote 
churches must make common cause with: those near, though with less 
amounts, if this well-begun enterprise is carried creditably to completion. 
Not a few of our most distant churches have fully recognized this fact and 
sent on their funds for investmént. Let others follow so good an example. 
Inquire further of, or remit to, 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
40 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

SEPT. 30, 1871. 


id 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THE Union is embarrassed at the present time, not from any falling off 
in its receipts, nor from any want of success, for at no previous period in 
its existence has its hold upon the confidence and affection of the churches 
been so manifest as now, but simply from the rapidity with which the work 
of church-building grows on its hands. New churches have been formed 
for the last three years at the rate of a hundred a year, but the pecuniary 
resources of the Union have not enabled it to aid more than about sixty- 
five churches a year. Hence the number of houseless churches has in- 
creased at the rate of about thirty-five a year, or, in the last three years, 
one hundred. These unsheltered churches are now pleading for help; and 
one hundred more new churches will be added this year, some of which 
will be urging their claims before the year closes. 

Appropriations have been paid to aid in erecting houses of worship for 
churches in the following places since those reported in the Congregational 
Quarterly for July : — 

Bruceville, fil, Welsh Cong. Ch. $250 
Crescent, - a ee 300 
Middleville, J/ich., 350 
Menomonee, JW/7zs., 500 
Waseca, Minn., 500 
Saint Cloud, 500 
Fontanelle, Lowa, 500 
Webster, : 300 
Williamsburg, “ (Stellapolis, P. O.,) Cong. Ch. 350 
Locust Lane, ii (Decorah, P. O.,) German Cong. Ch. 200 
Paola, Kan., Cong. Ch. 500 
Olympia, Wash. Ter., (Special $238.) 700 


$4,950 

Pledges have been made to other churches which will be fulfilled as soon 
as these churches comply with the necessary conditions, and the Union 
has the funds. These pledges still exceed by some thousands of dollars 
the amount in the treasury. 

Will not the pastors and the churches consider the pressing wants of 
the new and feeble churches, and contribute liberally to meet their exi- 
gencies? One princely manufacturer in Massachusetts has recently sent 
the Union fifteen hundred dollars, with the remark, “I hope the above will 
stimulate two or three churches to build meeting-houses that would other- 
wise defer it.” May it not also stimulate others, whom God hath blessed 
with abundant means, to follow his noble example? 

A missionary in Kansas writes, “I do wish that many in the East who 
live in luxury and have fine houses of worship, could see what a power 
four or five hundred dollars would be here on the frontier. I pray that 
God will bless all such homes, and make them centres of joy and love; 
but I also pray that some such wealthy Christians might fully realize what 
a blessing it would be here if I had a church building as good as their 
wood-sheds or cow-houses.” ; 

Will not the strong learn to bear the burdens of the weak ? 

Ray PALMER, Corresponding Secretary, 
69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CUSHING, Corresponding Secretary, 
16 Tremont Temple, Boston. 
N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
146 Grand street, New York. 
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Nore. — This Index includes all the names of persons mentioned in this volume, except 
the names of ministers given in the General Statistics (p. 105), and which are indexed 
alphabetically (p. 182); the officers of General Associations and Conferences (p. 205); and 
the students in Theological Seminaries (p. 307), who are arranged alphabetically in each 


class. 


The reader is reminded that a peculiar name frequently occurs more than once on a page, 
and that the same name is spelled in various ways. 
For General Topics see Table of Contents, pp. iii, iv, at beginning of volume, 


Abbe, 463 
‘Abbott, 88, 100, 207, 259, 476, 
609 


Adams, 17, 35, 50, 57, 95, 99, 

102, 205, 231, 240, 248, 275, 

277, 325, 326, 340, 352, 476 
Aikin, 16, 278, 619 
Albro, 476 
Alden 100 
ye the 6th, 252 
Alford, 318, 526, 605, 606 
Allen, 71, 99, 102, 276, 305, "331, 


if 550 

Alley, 20 
Allison, 
Allibone, 
Ambrose, 365 
Anderson, 89, 207, 259, 340, 

352, 467, 476, 596, 618 
Andrews, 78, 236, 466 
Andrus, a 
Anne, 
Ansars, 
Anthony, 
Appleton, 
Aquila, 
Arnold, 402, 
‘Ashley, 
Atwood, 
Ascham, 
Avrill, 
Ayer, 


Backus, 
Bacon, 


352 
615 


261, 262, 266, 260 
476 618, 619 
476, 608 


2 
455, 476, 531, 619 
534 


207 
570 


437 
240, 248, 619 


58, 36 
100, 101, 205, 245, 246, 
8, 340, 455, 466, 481, 
567, 595 
56, 481 
550 
17, 464 
a 260, 618, 619 


Badger, 
Bagster, 
Bail 


v7, 278 


oO 

864, 464 
852, 463 
253 

259 

99, 100, 619 
78, 275, 620 
100, 207 


Baltimore, 
Bancroft, 
Barbour, 
Bardwell, 
Barker, 
Barlow, 
Barnes, 
Barnard, 
Barney, 
Barrows, 
Barstow, 


207 
94, 234, 348 
34 


56, 64 

441, 618 
242, 248, 251, 439 
444, 466, 476, 481 


7| Beal, 


8} Benjamin, 








Barnes, 
Bartlett, 


480, 481 
100, 205, 251, 466, 
618, 620 

18, 276 

569 

352 

100, 364 

354 

64 

65 


Bascomb, 
Basedou, 
Bassett, 
Bates, 
Batt, 
Battelle, 
Baxter, 
Baum, 
Bayne, 457, 458 
Beach, 
476 
267, 268 
463 
206, 618 


Beale, 
Beard, 
Beckwith, 
Beecher, 
Belcher, 5 
Belknap, 19, 38, 42, 43, 44, 45, 

47, 53, 324, 325 
Bell, 100, 339, 340, 463, 465, 502 
Belt, 618 
Benedict, 
Benham, 94 
354 
99, 100, 463 

241, 619 

Beza, 


528 
Bicknell, 242, 248, * 476 
9, 24 


Bennett, 
Benton, 


593 | B 


99 | Brevoort, 


17, 18, 481 | Buck, 





Bigelow, 1 
Billings, él 
Bingham, 18, 100, 101, 328, 352, | 
463, 593, 596 | 
Bird, 
Bishop, 
Bissell, 


354, 438, 439, 440 | 
259, 260, 264, 265, 270, 
273, 463 
Bixby, 
Blake, 
Blagden, 
Blakely, 
Bliss, 
Blodget, 
Blodgett, 
Bloomfield, 


35 
100, 353, = 
463 


71, 100, 259, 465 
17, 18 
74 


lunt, 61 
Boardman, 17, 18, 19,100, 101, 
37 


Bodwell, 
Boltwood, 
Bonar, 
Bond, 
Borchers, 


99, 465, 619 


83, 91, 92 
17, 19, 352 
46: 


8 | Bulley, 


19| Burdet, 


207 | Burr, 


48 | Bush, 
6 | Bushwell, 


5 mi 


3 | Cady, 





Boss, 
Bouton, 
Boutwell, 
Bowen, 


101, 352 
432, 466 

339 
480, 481 


569 
236 


Bonflers, 
Bowler, 
Bowker, 100 
Boynton, 463, 618 
Brace, 17, 18, 56, ~ 352, 441 
Bradford, 3, 99, 102 
Bradley, 618, 619 
Bradstreet, 
Brainerd, 
Brastow, 
ray, 
Brazen, 


246, 248, 461 
352 


352 
402 
65, 67 
Breckenridge, 
Breed, 
Bremmer, 
Brine, 


7 | Bristol, 


Brock, 

Brodt, 

Brooks, 

Brown, 19, 54, 99, 

245, 273, 402, 463, 618, 613 
55, 64, 255 
246, 353, 463, 
466, 476, 481 
Budington, 244, 247, 249, 251 
26 i 466, 480, = 
Buel, 102 
Bulfinch, 100, 102 
Bullard, 100, 619 
332 
353 
264 


Buckingham, 


Bull, 
Burbank, 


207, 


39, 41, 43, 47, 48, 49 
Burgess, 102, 05 5, 277, 323, 460, 
476 


Burwell, 433, 464 


2} Burnham, 17, 18, 99, 259, 353, 


307, 384, 443, 444, 464 
463, 476, 497 
336, 337 
260 

74 

99, 464, 618 
463 

56 

463 


339 
431, 476 


Burroughs, 
Burt, 
Burton, 
Butler, 


Butt 


3 Be ingicn, 18, 207, 464, 468, 619 
342 


Byron, 


260 
Calamy, 

Caldwell, 

Calhoun, 71, 2 
Calkins, 104, 356, asi, 494, 621 , 
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Calvin, 393, 516] Corbin, 402] Dudley, 465 
Cameron, 236 | Coverdale, 516} Diggins, 260 
Camp, 56, 206, 242, 353/ Crawford, 99, 100} Deming, 260 
Campbell, 337 | Cross, 101, 342, 619} Diggen, , 263, 264 
Carleton, 64/ Crane, 102} DeWette, 316 
Carpenter, 2, 71, 476, 575| Cruickshanks, 102, 476, 619} Dutton, 333, 620 
Carlyle, 90, 345, 346 | Crowfoot, 260} Dennison 353 
Carmichael, 352| Cragin, 465 | Dearborn, 353 
Charles Bi 575 | Craig, 476} Dobie, 353 
Carruthers, 236, 464/ Cranmer, 615, 517| Donahoe, 611, 612 
Carter, 83, 85, 91, 354, 497, "613, Crosswell, 464} Draper, 566, 608, 109, 610 
601, 616| Cromwell, 332, 346) Dunn, 616 
Cartier, 252|Cruden, 338} Dunning, 99, 353 
Cartlidge, 207 | Crowther, 353 
ase, 352) Cummings, 19, 353, 619 | Eastwood, 91 
Chace, 289, 247, 248 | Cushman, 19, 99, 100, 237 | Eastman, 102, 463, 464, 465 
Chaddock, 464 | Cutler, 69, 100, 464/ Eaton, 260, 618 
Chalmers, 616 | Currier, 244| Edwards, 256, 257, 258, "259, 
Chamberlain, 101, 206, 618 | Curtis, 275, 277, 463 260, 261, 262, 263, 264, 266, 
Chandler, 101, 205, 237 | Cushing, 104, 353, 476, 480, 481, 268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 274, 
Channing, 340, 476, 603 493, 579, 621 334, , 350, 471, 532 
Chapin, 353, 431, 476 | Cutts, 596 Essaminondas, 7 
Chaplin, 488 Eells, 618 
Chapman, 354, . 464, 481| Day, 17, 246, 248, 260, 265 431,| Ely, 16, 278, 306 
Charles, 8, 253, 283 , 466 | Emerson, 16, 275, 278 
Chase, 16, 90. 206, 278 | Daggett, 100, 101, 350, 481} Eidlitz, b+ 
Cheever, 63, 70| Dalton, = Estes, 102 
Chickering, 465} Daly, Evans 205, 260, 353 
Child, 357, 368, 493,476) Dana, 243, 244, 246, 247, 3a Ellicott, 525, 529 
Childs, : 19} Danforth, 74| Ellis, 226, 477 
Choate. 64, 339| Darling, 443 | Elizabeth, 252, 342 
Cilley, 465 | Darwin, 601} Ellsworth, 260, 273 
Claggett, 101} D’Aubigne, 63; Elmer, 260, 261 
slap, 98 | Davenport, 51| Eaton, y 
Clapp, 75, 476, 618] Davis, 94, ” 102, 207, 240, 248,| Egleston, 260, 477 
Clark, 19, 80, 99, 102, "207, "239, 260, 432, 480, 481 Emmons, 335, 434, 461 
373, 276, 596, 597, 618, 619 Davies, 205, 464 Erasmus, 525 
Clarke, 445, 465, 466| Dawes, 217 | Everett, 347 
Clarendon, - 50} Dawson, 102} Eustis, 353 
Clayes, 19 598 | Eliot, 532 
Clary, 330} Dennis, 18 | Elliott, 
Clement, $46, 464| Dewey, 18| Elwell, 481 
Ciossen, 463 | Dimmick, 18| Emery, 477 
Cleaveland, 207, 276 | DeForest, 619| Erwin, 402 
Clinton, 7| Deane, 477, 619| Ewell, 463 
Cobb, 101, 464| Dwight, 18, 99, 276, 463| Everest, 481 
Cobden, 347 | Demond, 19 
Coburn, 99} Duncklee, 19} Fairbanks, 465, 619 
Cochran, 99|Drake, 41, 102, 260, 269, 353 ' Fairchild, 99, 204 
Cogswell, 352] Dort, 71| Fairley, 463 
Coit, 619 | Draper, 85, 87, 453] Fanchon, 260 
Cohn, 69| Dodd, 91, 338, 348| Farnsworth, 467 
Colby, 100} Durfee, 92) Farr, 619 
Compte, 568| De Mille, 97| Farrar, 100, 350 
Coleman, 63, 354) Dodd, 616} Farwell, 205 
Coleridge, 567 | Diemer, 99| Fay, 100, 101, 237 
Cole, 350 | Dodge, 99, 464) Feich, 597 
Collic, 352, 464| Dexter, 99, 234, 235, 446, 409, Fénélon, 567, 570 
Collins, 96 477 Ferdinand, 252 
Columbus, 252| De Forest, 463) Ferguson, 465 
Cox, 56, 63) Dickson, 618} Ferrin, 237, 430 
Colton, 275, 353, 463) Dennen, 99, 618 | Ferris, 246 
Collamer, 618, 365 | Dixon, 618} Field, 99, 467, 619 
Converse, 78, 239, 440 | Dickerman, 101, 102} Fields, 94, 533, 534 
— 95|Dwinnell, 100, 240, 241, 464) Finch, 466 
Cone, 620} Duncan, 101, 102 Finney, 17 
Conkling, 358, 619 | Dickenson, 18, 340, 363 | Fisher, 278, 453 
Cooke, 77, 607, 620| Doremus, 101} Fisk, 1, 18, 101, 207, 325, 463, 
Cooley, 209 | Dorman, 101 464, 481 
Cowper, 94] Douglass, 618| Fitch, 16, 260, 275, 277, 340, 354 
Cowles, 99, 207, 608) Dunham, 101 Fitts,” 101, 618 
Cordley, 206 | Dingley, 205 | Fleming, 
Copp, 242, 476/ Duren, 205 | Flint, 275 
Cook, 260, 438, 489/ Durant, 477| Fogg, 477, 608 
Coult, 260} Dustan, 205 | Folker, 19 
Cotton, 290, 447, 448| Dennett, 207 | Foote, 353 
Coe, 465 | Dillingham, 95, 342| Forbush, 620 
Cooper, 618, 619 | Doughlas, 230, 246, 277| Ford, 86, 102, 619 
Coolidge, 463, 600| De Monts, 252 | Forrester, 67 
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Forsyth, 99 | Hanna, 85) Hurd, 448, 449, 455, - 
Foster, 14, 77, 207, 260, 830, | Harlow, 100 | Huxley 
464, 533, 584, 618 | Harmon, 465 | Hyde, %, 100, 206, 207 1276, 463, 
Fouler, 65 | Harper, 260 464, 466, 467, 477, 620 
Fox, 463 | Harwood, 463 
Francia, 90 | Harris, 100, 102| Ide, 100, 352, 353, 434, 466, = 
Franklin, 52 | Hart, 100, 242, 245, 333, pn Ingalls, 
Fraser, 619 | Harve 07 | Ingelow, 94, 4 
Frazar, 101, 207, 464 Haskell, 431 Ingham, 02 
Freeman, 65 Haskins, 445 | Irion, 81, 335 
French, 101, 477 | Hastings, 609 | Irving, 447 
Frobisher, 252 | Hatch, 65, 481} Isabella, 252 
Frost, 827, 467, 477 | Haven, 327, 619) _ , 
Froude, 393, 448 | Hawes, 16, 245, 276, 352] James I, 516, 530 
Fuller, 2, 101, 206, 242, Ee" 283 | Hawkes, 207, 465, 533, 534 | Jackson, 19, 619 
Furness, 2, 83, 85 | Hay, 614, 615 | Jacobus, 56 
Hayden, 463 | James, 289, 353, 477 
Gale, 100, 477 | Hayes, 100, = Jameson, 465 
Gales, 348 | Hayward, 64 | Jewett, 207, 275, 464 
.Galloway, 352 | Hazard, 253 Johnson, 65, 99, 100, 270, 402, 
Gardiner, 453, 608, 609|Hazen, 205, 312, 598, 599, 619 425, 467, 481, 620 
Gaulladet, 275 | Healy, 464| Jones, 52,100, 273, 464, 465, 
Garland, 205 | Hebard, 112, 437, 438 616, 618, 619 620 
Garlick, 17 Helme, 0, 435 Jefferson, 579 
Gentioon, 216 | Helps, 95 
260, 263, 273 | Helvetius, 569 | Keep, 209, 224 
Geren, 74, 100, 101, ”102,'350, Hemmenway, 354 | Keith, 99 
355|Henry VIII, 2| Kellogg, 276, 277, 464 
Gousiogs, 2| Herbert, 102, 403} Kellum, 80 
Gibbs, 260 | Herrick, 353, 464, 465, 618) Kelsey, 100, 205 
Gibson, 64 | Herschell, 95] Kendall, 353, 477 
Giddings, 275, 325, 463 | Hess, 102} Kendrick, 18 
Gilbert, 100, 252 | Hewitt, 276| Kent, 463 
Gill, 243 | Higley, 618] Keyes, 477 
Gilman, 55, 225, 242, 248, 465 | Hildreth, 4| Kibbeon, 260 
Gillett, 88, 260 | Hill 50, 102, 340| Kiffin, 51 
Gladden, 5 | Hilton, 47| Kimball, 16, 18, 101, 205, 276, 
Gleason, 100 | Hincks, 99, 619 277, 444, 619 
Gleed, 102, 331, 332 | Hinsdale, 18] Kincaid, 190 
Goethe, 304| Hitchcock, 275, 477, 618] King, 18, > 
Gold, 275| Higginson, 614] Kingman 
Goldsmith, 352] Hoadley, 19 Kingsbury, 100, 276, 277, 355, 
Gookin, 481|Hobart, 17, 18, 208, 243, 244, 
Goodell, 19, 207, 395, 403 247, 28, 249 Kinney, 101, 354 
Goodenough, 352 | Hodge, 604, 605| Kirk, 100, 464, 476, 477 
Goodrich, 327, 619 Holbrook, 16, ~ a 240, Kitchell, 100, 463, 466, 481 
Goodwin, 99, 463 1, 278, 477 Kittredge, 465, 619 
— 42, 44, 49, 4 Holden, 240} Knevals, "481 
Hollister, 19} Knight, 465 
Gould, 19, 88, 93, 96, 275, 33, Holmes, 19, 82, 96, 97, 234, 235,| Knollys, 38, 51 
"457, 465, 481, 609 244, 245, 247, 249, 336,| Knox, 393, 516 
Grant, 260, 272, 273 481} Krauth, 452 
Graves, 275, 277, 463| Holyoke, 597 
Gray, 79, 80| Homer, 74, 517) Ladd, 331, 342, 344, 847, -* 
Greely, 240, 463} Hooker, 476, 477 
Green 65, 435, 477] Hook, 66 | Lamson, 464, 165 
Greenleaf, 17, 19, 464] Hopkins, 266, 453, = Larkham, 42, 44, 46, 47, 49, 53 
Goodlad, 41| Horton, 241| Lathrop, 19, 82, 352, 322, 533 
Goodley, 17| Hough, , 464) Lange, 16, 318 
Grosvenor, 619| Houghton, 88, 346, “a8, "449, Land, iy 283 
Griffin, 461, 462 455, 615, 619 Lane, 353 
Grout, 15, 358, 534, 586 | Howard, 236, 251, 402 Lamphear, 101, 354 
Guernsey, 438, 467| Howe, 48, 464, 610} Larned, 102, 236 
Guillman, 260 | Hoyt, 79, 278, 477, 608} Lawson, 42 
Guttenberg, 346, 347 | Hooper, 536 | Lauman 465 
Hopley, 465 Teapeenthy, 103, 358, = 475, 
Hackett, 88 | Hubbard, 44, 47, 48 1, 621 
Iladdock, 18 | Hudson, 79, 609 | Lanrie, 07° 331 
Hakluyt, 253 | Hulbert, 65, 99, 100; Lawrence, 354 
ale, 55, 64, 210, 416} Hull, 18} Leach, 240, 245, 444 
Hall, 54, 79, 101, 378, "463, 405, Humphrey, 34, 74, 439, 594 Lechford, 38, 39, 40, 43, 44, % 
616 | Hunn, 16, 216, 277 
Halliday, 465 Hunnewell, 477 | Lee, 77, 89, 92, 95, 97, 342," 344, 
Hallock, 4| Hunt, 55, 64, 435 347, 348, 445, 458, 603 
Halsey, ~ au7 Hunter, 533 | Lees, 99 
Hamilton, 93 | Huss, 88 | Leveridge, 47 
Hammond, 100, 10h, » 466 Hutchinson, 41, 260, 481| Lewis, 205, 264 
Hand, , 78| Huntington, 102, 205, 271, 476, | Lightbody, 620 
Hanks, 448, 613, 614 477, Lightfoot, 85, 86, 
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Lincoln, 88, 93, 96, 342, 457, 609/ Melledge, 467, 479 | Pasco, 260, 353 
Lippincott, 83, 96, 338, 452,) Middleton, 5| Pascal, 7 
609, 611} Meneely, 402 | Patrick, 14, 17 
Littell, 97, 102) Merserve, 619 | Patten, 100 
Little, 54, 613) Malthus, 541 | Patton, 234 
Locke, 570) Mighill, 99 | Payson, 19, 276, 277, 465 
Lockwood, 19, 56, 99, 441] Mann, 584 | Peabody, 4 
Lollard, 280] Miles, 100 | Pearson, 100, 260, 346 
— 260) Miller, 17, 18, 457, 458 | Pennington, 102 
Longl 101} Mills, 71, 260 | Perkins, 64, 100, 101, 102, 
aon, 10, 100, 243, 247, 260,| Milne, 91, 92 278, 443 
273) Milton, 345, 346, "457 Perrin, 276 
Lopez 90, “al Mitchell, 17, 36,. 7 69, 275, | Perry, 19, 278 
Lord, * 400, 237, 238, 276, 277, 354, 475, 618} Pestalozzi, 569 
340, 353, 453, 618} Montagne, 565 | Pettibone, 100, 328, 329, 330 
Lothrop, 19, 82, 352} Montague, 206 | Phelps, 96, 100, 102, ’260, "269, 
Loring, 354} Montalambert, 612 340, 453 
te 242, 245, 619} Mooar, 467 | Phillips, 17, 18, 206, 249, "353, 
ovejoy, 36| Moor, 260 463 
Lovell, 16, 276, 278} Moore, 172, 205, 464, 465, = Pickard, 102 
Louis XIV, 567} Morgan, 102 | Pickett, 352 
Lownde, 52| Morris, 207 | Pierce, 80, 100, 619 
Luther, 452, 570 Morse, 16, 18, 19, 99, 260, 278, | Pierson, 464 
Lyman, 72, 207, 353, 354, "463, 464, 595 Pike, 464 
620 Morrison, 267, 465 | Pinkerton, 618, 619 
Lyon, 102, 242, 248} Morrill, 463 | Pinney, 260 
Morton, 2, 52, 260, 620 | Pitkin, 74, 260, 268, 269 
Mackee, 260} Mosely, 594 | Platt, 101, 333 
Magee, 16, 298} Muchmore, 260 } Pliny, 
Magoun, 353, 481] Mudge, 98, 477 | Plumb, 99, 219, 464 
Maguire, 69| Munger, 383, 464, 477 | Plumer, 334, 335 
Malcolm, 462| Murdock, 18, 246 | Polybius, 540 
meer 477| Murray, 93, 101, 340 oe 99, 100, 206, 354, +n 
althus, 541 ‘oor, 75 
Manley, 620} Nelson, 619 | Pope, 207 
Mann, 465| Newberry, 260 Porter, 16, 18, 93, 260, 275, 
Manning, 100, 352, 353, 463,| Newman, 19 277, 32 20, 321, 330, 464 
481, 618 Nichols, 16, 65, 67, 71, 278, = Post, 467, 481, 619 
Marbury, 41| Niles, 9 | Potts, 55 
Marling, 206 Nilsson, 348 Pova, 331 
Marsh, 19, 56, 100, am, 619| Noble, 207 | Powell, 101 
Marshall, 352, 354/ North, 260, 442/ Pretyjohn, 332 
Martin, 102] Northend, 207 | Prentise, 18, 231, 465 
Martyn, 244, 619) Northrop, 207 | Prime, 92 
Martyr, 306} Norton, 100, 464 | Prior, 260 
Marvin, 100, 239, 487} Noyes, 96, 239, 336, 346, 467, | Punchard, 63, 351, 446, 477 
— 40, 47, 64, 102, 236 478,618| Putnam, 4, "Bok, ’ m8, = om, 
asson 457 6 
Mather, 256, 262, 276, 278, 290} Ober, 99 | Proctor, 417 
383, 475] Obookiah, 594 | Proudhon, 578 
Matthew, 515, 517| Ogden, 17 | Pynchon, 271 
Maud, 51] Olds, 74 
ene 256 Olshausen, 316 os, ooo 101, _. -* ~ 
cArdle, 99 tic 97 248, 249, 251, 276. , 467, 
McCall,’ 244, 247, 248, 249, | Osborn, 260, 477 SES 
477 Osgood, 94, 236, 341, 347, 348, 
McCosh, 93, 601, 602, 603 458, 614| Radcliffe, 101 
McCulloch, 99, 102} Oviatt, 464 | Raleigh, 252 
McDowell, 1l Rankin, 207 
McEwen, 227| Packard, 100, 102, 243} Rand, 464, 599, 600, 618, 620 
McFarland, 70, 353] Paddock, 102| Randolph, 334, 335, 456, 610 
McIntire, 207} Page, 102, 276, 277, 481 | Ransom, 352 
McKeene, 276) Paine, 322, 335 | Rawson, 42 
McKenzie, 100, 101, 464, 619] Paley, 616 | Ray, 100 
McLean, 100, 101, 440, 618} Pangborn, 618 | Reed, 79, 102, 465, 481, 618 
McLaughlin, 618} Palasky, 88 | Reeve, 69 
McLeod, 99, 102] Palmer, 99, 100, 101, 104, 234, | Reubelt, 87 
McManus, 619 238, 356, 464, 465, 466, 467, | Reynolds, 52 
McNair, 619 579, 481, 493, 622| Rice, 477, 619 
Park, 340, 461, 481, 617 Rich, 464, 477 
Meacham, 402] Parker, 4, 101, 236, 237, 240, | Richards, 99, 102, 374, 432 
Mead, 91, 100, 753 338, 348, ~ 248, 337, 464, 477, 619, 620 | Richardson, 100, 101, "352 ke 
463, 616| Par’ sh, 236 464, 61 9 
Means, 101, 531] Parkhurst, 17, 278 | Richworth, 42 
Merrill, 99, 463, 464, 477, 618} Parkman, 600 | Rickard, 205 
Merriman, 207, 241, 248, 219,} Parmalee, 618, Riddell, 619 
251, 619 Parsons, 17, 65, 100, 101, 276, | Ripley, 18 
Merwin, 100 217, 477, 619| Richmond, 620 
236, 477| Partridge, 352 | Robertson, 316, 465, 477 


Metcalf, 
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Robbins, 17, 100, 464, 465 | Skinner, 62, 260, 266, = Thayer, 453, 464, 478 
Roberts, 7, 94, 95, 97, 236, | Slade, 64 | Thompson, 85, 99, 100, 101, 206, 
$37, 348, 611) Sloan, 102, 207 207, , 353, 453, 
Robinson, 16,17, 18, 65, 99 »| Smart, 243, 244, 247 , 466, 480 
276, 278, 281, 318, 465, 477,| Smith, 19, 88, 100, 102, 206, | Thomas, 338, 466 
530, 620 240, 248, 260, 261, 201, 273, Thornton, 1, 44, 478 
Robie, 464, 465 275, 276, 277, 323, 824, 333, | Thurlow, 102 
Rockwell, 260, 264, 265, 266, 352, 353, 402) 462, 464, 465, Thurston, 19, 99, 433, 434, 464, 
398, 401 481, 618 465, 594 
Rockwood, 17, 278| Smythe, 9 | Tibbals, 82 
Rogers, 463, 515, 517 | Snelson, 463 Timlow, 101 
Rood, 102 | Snow, 354 | Tingley, 352 
Root, 101 | Sorerer, 842 Tischendorf, 318, 453, 607 
Ropes, — Soule, 613 | Titu 101 
Ros, 2| South, 448, 449 ‘Tobey, 234, 363, 464, 466, = 
Ross, 205, 235, 236, 242 Southgate, 352 | Todd, 
Roth, 578|Southworth, 1, 14, 205, 350, Tompkins, 207 
Rowley, 330 619 Tompson, 260 
Royce, 101; Spaulding, 17, 18 | ‘Torrey, 478, 619 
Rowland, 619 | Spear, 56 | Towle, 463 
Roy, 464, 619 | Spettigue, 468 Tracy, 698 
Rousseau, 567, 569] Spencer, 56, 566, 601 | Tracey, 374 
Rupp, 8 | Spoor, 207 | Treat, 467 
Russell, 101 | Sprague, 13, 4 533 | Trench, 621, 522 
Spring, 363 | Trask, 42, 620 
Salter, 353 | Starbuck, TT Trowbridge, 342 
abin, 101 | Stearns, 100, 102, 238, 344, 463, | Trubner, 342 
Sadd, , 266 464, 466 Trumbull, 40, 260 
Sanders, 101, 307 | Steed, 52 | Tucker, 352 
Sands 102 ihovens, 99, 192, 237, 464, 500, | Tudor, 260, 445 
Savage, 50, 101, 244, 353 516, 525 ‘Tupper, 478, 620 
Sanborn, 3 | Storrs, 19, 57, 58, 60, 61, 65, 70, | Turner, 206, 244, 327, 333 
Sawyer, 17, 18, 465 207, 247, 480, 481 Twitchell, 
Sargent, 8 | Stoughton, 258, 260, 268, 273 | Twining, 352, 692 
ay, 47|Stoddard, 238, 239, 247, 268, | Tyler, 453, 619 
Scales, 19 271 | Tyndale, 514, 615, 516, 517 
Scammon, 42| Stowe, 41, 42, 101, 458, 459 
Schaeffer, 102 | Strieby, 245 | Underhill, 41, 43, 44, 45 
Schaff, 316 | Stratten, 17, 239, 278, 327 Underwood, 353 
Schleiermacher, 577 | Street, 100, 102, 353, 464 Upham’ 63 
Schermerhorn, 87 | Streeter, 463 363, 459 
Schwartz, 348 /Strong, 3, 100, 101, 249, 260, 
Schweinitz, 88 463, 467, 619 Vaill, 76, 353, 619 
Scribner, 81, 85, 93, = 449, | Strowbridge, 240 | Vance, 69 
604, 607 Stuart, 16, 18, 275, 277, 340, | Van Cott, 65 
Scudder, 464, 481 608 | Van Dyke, 610 
Seagrave, 301/Sturtevant, 464, 466, 481,513, | Vermilye, 246, 248, 533, 618 
Seaton, 341 617, 527, 618 Vinton, 89 
Seave, 207 | Squier, 275 | Virgin, 353 
Seccombe, 206, 242 | Stanley, 402 | Von Raumer, 567 
Seeley, 100, 345, 537, 530, 54 548 | Stanton, 101, 338, pH Volentine, 102 
Seelye, 100, 207, 239, bas, 463 Starr, Voltaire, 569 
464 Stedman, 280 Vorce, 101 
equr, 619 | Steele, 100, 275, 378 | Vose, 242, 248 
Sewall, 102, 236, 352, 463 | Stiles, 101, 260, 266 
Seymour, 244) 245, 477 | Stimson, 99, 463 | Wainwright, 55 
Shairp, 455 | Stone, *102, 239, 241, 340, 353, | Wall, 19 
Sharp, 402 463, 464, 471, 481 Waldens, 42 
Shedd, 340 | Stinson, 206 | Wales, 7 
Shepard, 16, 89, 92, 95, 97,276, | Stockbridge, 458 | Wales, 478, 619 
278, 342, 344, ’ 8, Stillingfleet, 475 | Walley, 413 
445, 458, 466, 605 | Stocking, 618, 620 | Wallace, 240, 248 
Sheldon, 342, 459 | Sutton, 23 | Walker, 100, 102, 205, 238, "239, 
Shephard, 57 | Sweetser, 239, 466, 488 844, 357 + 360, 361, 362, 369, 
Shepley, 37 | Swi i 276, 277, 353 378, 619 
em 353 | St. Cel 102 | Wallace, 482, 464, = 
Shedd, 449, 450 Telsot,” 16, 275, 276, 278, 453 | Warfield, 
Sherrill, 17, 18, 355 | Tappan, 64, 237, 238 | Warham, 256 
Sherwin, 101 | Tarbell, 78 | Ward, 102, 620 
Sherwood, 19 Tarbox, , 348 | Warner, 17, 18, 260 
Shipman, 3634 Taylor, 17, 96, 205, 243, "247, Warren, 17, 18, 206, 341, 400, 
Shorey, 99, 236 260, 278, 340, 353, 442° 467 
Shute, 616 456, 617 Washburn, 89, 90, Peo 239, 
Sill, 77 | Temple, 19 , 481 
Silliman, 19| Tenny, 17, 18 | Wastello, 2 
Simpson, 331 | ‘Tenney, 101, 236, 618 heal 63 
Sinclair, 353 | Terry, 206 | Wat 260, 618, 619 
Skeats, 536 | Thacher, 99, 100, 101, 353 Webb, ” 238, 239, 248, 251, $64, 
Skipp, 52} Thain, 100 467 
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Webber, 620 | Whittingham, . 516 | Woolsey, 70, 340, 605 
Webster, 338, 341, 342 | Wickes, 102} Wood, 101, 206, 260, "481, 533, 
eed, 498 | Wiggin, 48, 478 618 
Weiss, 611 | Wight, 353 | Woodford, 102 
Weld, 4| Wilcox, 17, 278, 481] Woodbridge, 267, 275, 532 
Weldon 56 | Willard, 207, 463 | Woodhull, 102, 435, 436 
Wellman, 100 | Wilkes, 467 Woodman, 465 
Wells, 101, 207 | Willcox, 352 | Woodru 65, 402 
Wentworth, 41| Williams, 19, 43, 50, 74, 101, Weeks, *. 18, 19, 39, 215, 277 
Wesley, 26 102, 273, 456, 457, 403 Worth, 40 
West, 260, 611 | Willett, Woodworth, 76, 352, 353 
Westbrook, 353 | Williston, 465, 466 Woolman 458 
Wheatland, 278 | Willey, 619 | Wright, 17, 205, 207, 276, a8, 
Wheelwright, 39, 41, 42, 207 | Wilson, 17, 19, 278, 352 352, 353, 354, 441, 442, 464, 
236, 597 | Willson, 2 598, 620 
bre 19, 80 | Windsor, 352 | Wycliffe, 279, 514, 550 
Whipple, 326 | Wines, 101 | Wyllie, 260 
White, "19, 276, 277, 353, 464, | Winslow, 17, 18 | Worcester, 594 

478| Winthrop, 35, 38, 39, 41, 43, 
Whiting, 463 44, 45, 48, 51, 52, 53 | Yale, 16, 276, 278, 594 
Whitney, 19, 344, 463, 618 | Wise, 297 | Young, 353 
Whitefield, 26 | Wisner, 620 | Youngs, 19 

Whiton, 72, 74 | Withington, 100, 102 
Whittlesey, 101, 206, 441 | Wolcott, 236, 260, 262, 266, | Zwingle, 452 

Whittier, 04, 458 268, 270, 273, 466, 481 
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NEW BOOEKZKS. 


Messrs. NOYES, HOLMES & CO. 


Have the pleasure to announce the following New and Valuable Books. 
I. 


AD FPIDEM; 
Or, Parish Evidences of the Bible. By REV. E. F. BURR, D.D., 
Author of ** Ecce Catum,” ** PATER MUNDI,” etc. 
Uniform in style with “ Ecce Celum ” and ** Pater Mundi.” One vol. 12mo. 362 pp. $1.50. 
From the New York Observer. 

‘Ap FIDEM” will, we believe, be greatly useful. ‘The author has made his mark as one 
of the ablest orthodox writers of the present day. He is a man of thought and study, and 
great power of expression. A short time since he burst on the religious :nind of this country 
with a work called ‘“*Ecce Celum.” He next appeared with a volume entitled ‘‘ Pater 
Mundi,” a profound, able, and timely series of chapters proving that science testifies to the 
existence and attributes of the Christian’s God. Modern professors of pure science would 
fain intimate to the world that it is unscientific to believe. Dr. Burr has made a book for 
these scientists and those who have been deluded by them to study. It is easy reading, and 
we commend it to the learned and unlearned alike. It will do them all good. 


IL. 
“THE ART OF ARTS.” 


GUTENBERG, 
And The Art of Printing. 
By Mrs. EMILY C. PEARSON. lvol. 12mo. Tinted paper. Illustrated. $2.00. 
A complete and comprehensive history of the Art of Printing, with more than thirty . 
original plates, illustrating the steps of its development and advancement. Also embellished 
with an elegant illuminated title, and bound in an original and very attractive style. The 
only book on this subject adapted for popular use. 


III. 


EVERY Day, 
A Book for Young Ladies. 
By Mrs. 8. J. M. PIKE. 
Author of “Step by Step,” “Striving and Gaining,” “ Climbing and Sliding,” ete, 
Second Edition now ready. One handsome volume. 12mo, 282 pp. $1.50. 
From the Daily Evening Traveller. 

“We cordially commend this boox to the perusal of all... . The story is pure, natural 
and interesting, and although it may not suit the strong-minded progressives of the gentler 
sex, that the heroine should prefer to be a mainspring, rather than the hands on the dial, 
yet we think all will feel the holy beauty of a life growing daily richer and nobler by the 
steady practice of honest duties in the spirit of self-sacrificing love.” 


IV. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


TEE EN IT CHT Bi YY SormtvDiFtR, 
A Biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. By Chaplain H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
Sixth Edition. Revised and enlarged. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations, 
1 vol. 16mo. 331 pp. Tinted paper. $2.00 
A new edition of this standard and intensely interesting biography having been earnestly 
called for, the author has revised the whole work, making some additions which add to its 
. value and completeness. It is now presented in a style even more elegant than at its first 
appearance. With fiue steel portrait. 








vy. 
- PRICH REDUCED. 

A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
CONGREGATION ALBTISM, 
What it is; Whence it is; How it works, etc. 

By REV. HENRY M. DEXTER, D.D., Lditor of the Congregationalist, 
One volume. 12mo. 426 pp. $2.00. Peoples Edition. Paper cover. $1.25. 

This work is the standard authority on all matters of Congregational Church polity, and 
is indispensable to those who wish to acquaint themselves with the History and Practical 
Working of Congregationalism. It is also the most complete, accurate and satisfactory 
Handboox for reference ever prepared for the membership of Congregational Churches. Tt 
gives directions how to form a church ; How to Chouse and Induct Church Officers; How ta 
Transact the Business of a Church; How to Vacate Church Oilices; Co-Acting of Church 
and Parish; Regarding Councils and Conferences; How to Dissolve a Churen, ete., with 
many other Practical Points of interest to every member of the denominatiun. 


“ae NOYES, HOLMES & CO., 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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THE EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIDNEY W. CROFUT, 


Secretary. 





PLCLHEADLEY & T. Fs CLARY, Managers W Eng, Branch, 


32 Washington Street, Boston. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


7,039 Policies issued from the date of the first (Apri) 7, 1869)). 
TotalPremiums. . . $717,978.00 Ratio of Claims and Exp. to Total Income . $27.50 
Amount Insured . 17,794,592.00 Average Ratio of all Companies- ..... 31.49 

For every $100 Liabilities the EMPIRE has of Assets $221. 
Thesuccess of the EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been unequalled. 


WHY NOT ? 


Its management is able, economical, and reliable. 


MARK THE LIBERAL ANDSTRONG FEATURES OF THE EMPIRE. 


All Policies NoN-FORFEITABLE and INCONTESTABLE for any canse excepting fraud. 

Allrestrictions on TRAVEL and RESIDENCE removed, and no permits required, expe- 
rience and statistics proving them to be unnecessary, while they are vexatious and expensive 
to the insured; and no extra charge for women, or any class of ordinary risks. 

A loan given, if desired, without notes or Accumulation of Interest increasing annual 
Premiums. 

Dividends on the PROGRESSIVE and GUARANTEE INTEREST PLAN declared annually. 

The Empire leads in the simple justice of incontestable Policies in case of suicide, death 
for crime, or by accidental causes of any kind. 

It has also adopted Massachusetts laws in full. 


N. BROUGHTON, Jr., Late Depository of the American Tract Society, 
H. 


Boston, and T. W. TUCKER, are the General Agents. Jd- 
WARREN, Medical Examiner. 





*,* Call or send for Circulars, References, &c. 


Agents of Character Wanted in New England. 


We are permitted to refer to a few names of those insured in THE EmMprre:— 


Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D, Boston. Hon. 8.N. Stockwell, Boston. 

Rev. Gilbert Ilaven, D.D., * Prof. 8. A. Bancroft, 

Rev J. W. Olmstead, D.D., “ Henry Flanders, Esq., > 

Rev. J. N. Murdock, D.D., “ J. W. Beals, Esq., 

Rev. G. Gannett, Prof. 8. Baxter, vi 
Prin. Female Seminary, “ B. F. Guild, Esq., vd 

Russell Hallett, Esq., v4 Rev. A. Bigelow, Dar. * 


W. L. Tower, Esq., nad Rev. J. B, Miles, Charlestown. 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
-No. 116 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


REV, L. B. ROCK WOOD, Secretary. H. E. SIMMONS, Treasurer. 








WE OFFER FOR SALE, TO 


Pastors, S. S. Superintendents, and Families, 


A full collection of the Society’s Publications, unrivalled in 


Quality, Tllustrations and Price, 


To which we invite attention. 


ENGLISH BIBLES. 


Importing our own GOODS direct from “ best Publishers,” we have made a 


REDUCTION IN PRICE, 


ON ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 


BAGSTER’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Also imported by ourselves, are offered at the smallest possible advance over cost, to 


PASTORS AND STUDENTS. 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 


AN ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED EIGHT-PAGE PAPER, 


Is NOW ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, 


And fills a place that has long been vacant. 


ONLY TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 


SAMPLE COPIKS FREE. 








COMMUNICATIONS 


In relation to the benevolent work of the Society, or Grants, should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY, REV. L. B. ROCK WOOD. 


Orders for Publications, or Remittances of Fonds, should be sent to the Treasurer, 


H. E. SIMMONS, 
116 Washington Street, - - - - Boston, 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Goa. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Principal Office, No. 161 Broadway. 


Boston Office, W. F. KEITH, Special Agent, 
113 Washington Street. 


Assets May, 1870, - - - - $7,350,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
CHARLES STANTON, Vice-President. GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


The Knickerbocker’s statistics show most prominently a growth in financial solidity rather 
than in the direction of accumulating liabilities. The ratio of increase of income to increase 
of general business will satisfy the critical inquirer. We present the following exhibit of 
the combined financial and business movement of the last four years :— 








Policies in force} Insurances in 


Income. Dec. 381. | force Dec, 31. 





$993,821 63 8,171 $24,330,565 
2,147,605 89 14,123 44,367,209 
4,003,601 88 20,113 62,353,529 
5,042,687 00 22,078 68,569,168 








In balancing the accounts for the close of 1869, the Knickerbocker showed a surplus over 
all liabilities exeeding one and a quarter million gollars! 

In addition to the large amount paid to representatives of policy-holders last year for 
death claims, there were returned to insurants, by way of dividend, half a million dollars. 
Still the proportion of outgo to income was less than the general life business of the country, 
and the rate of expense to income but 145 per cent, an economy which has the merit of not 
being purchased at the loss of any necessary adjunct of the business. 

From May Ist, the Knickerbocker enters upon the all-cash premium system, substituting 
for such accommodation to policy-holders a compensating reduction of rates. This comesin 
connection with other regulations shaping the business to the best results of experience 
adding fresh safeguards to the great trust. 


W. F. KEITH, Special Agent, 
113 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
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PURE CALIFORNIA WIN E. 


We respectfully call the attention of those in want of Wine for 








Medicinal or Communion Purposes, 


To out full stock, composed exclusively of superior California Wines, carefully selected by 
one of the most competent judges, from the best vineyards in that State. 

Any one who has visited the wine-growing districts of California, and witnessed the 
abundance and cheapness of delicious grapes, and the process of wine making there, cannot 
but be convinced that the wines are pure when they leave the vineyards. This fact has been 
forcibly demonstrated by 


HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 


Who examined into the matter very carefully during his visit to California. 

We can conscientiously say that we know our wines are pure when received by us, and 
with equal sincerity will say that we sell them in the same pure condition, and intend to 
conduct the business in such a manner as to secure the confidence and respect of the 
community. 

In evidence of our earnestness in the matter, we refer to the following extract from the 
Watchman and Reflector: + 


“We believe we are doing good service for the cause of temperance and the churches 
when we advise those who wish for pure Wines for Medicinal or Communion purposes to 
purchase of T. 8. Mitchell, 75 Milk Street. We never have advocated, and do not now ad- 
vocate wine-drinking, and would do nothing to make this questionable practice more preva- 
lent; but we believe wines necessary for the purposes indicated, and feel that it is very im- 
portant that they should be pure.’ 


And we have permission to refer to 


Capt. THoMAS EMERSON, President South Reading Bank, Wakefield. 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, President New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. 
TnEO. METCALF & Co., Apothecaries, 39 Tremont Street. 

Henry F. DAMON, M.D., Admitting Physician City Hospital, Boston. 

Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, President American Pomological Society, 


The California Wine Co., 


T. S. MITCHELL, AGENT, 





75 MILK STREET (COR, FEDERAL), BOSTON. 
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NEW HYMN 


TUNE BOOK, 


FOR 


CHURCH AND VESTRY USE. 





The Tribute of Praise. 


Price, $1.00. Sent by Mazl prepazd, on receipt of $1.25. 





This book has been more than a year in preparation, and the publishers believe that they fur- 
nish a book which will be generally acceptable and useful. They have called to the aid of the 
compilers the services and suggestions of eminent clergymen of the various denominations, and 
indulge the belief that the results will be found entirely satisfactory. The whole has been un- 
der the able supervision and direction of Dr. Eben ‘Tourjée, to whose ardent and enthusiastic 
labors in the cause of church music, the great popular uprising in favor of congregational sing- 
ing during the last two years is due. They desire particularly to state that Dr. Tourjée’s 
connection with the work has been with him @ Zador of love, undertaken solely in the interests 
of congregational psalmody, and without hope or expectation of reward; and they are instructed 
to pay over any profits which may accrue to him from its sale to the treasurer of the Boston 
North End Mission, for the general purposes of that institution. 

The publication of the present work will, it is hoped and believed, greatly facilitate the 
adoption of a service of song in our churches and social meetings in which all shall participate. 
In its preparation very extensive researches have been made in both European and American 
Psalmody. Dignified, striking melodies, easily learned and remembered, have been selected, 
and the contents enriched by fifty of the most popular and useful of the German and English 
Chorals. 

Dr. Tourjée, in his introduction, has given many suggestions, the result of his long expe- 
rience, in regard to Choir and Congregational Singing, Praise Meetings, etc.; also, an ‘‘ Order 
of Worship for Church Service.” 

The work has a full index of subjects; and an index of first lines; a metrical andan index 
of tunes, and is 


The most Complete Work Published. 


The tunes in the second part have been selected especially for use in social meetings. 
Many of them are already extensively known; and others have become very popular wherever 
introduced, and will, it is believed, be found generally useful. 

Especial care has been taken to adopt such hymns as are appropriate for singing, and it is 
believed that they are sufficiently varied and numerous to satisfy the wants of every phase of 
Christian experience. 


M. H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
13 CORNHILLE, - BOSTON. 
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IN ESV BOOF§;, S 


PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO, 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





HAPPY HOME STORIES FOR 
BOYS. By the author of ‘‘ Aunt Hattie’s 
$3000 7y 6 vols. 18mo. Illustrated. Price, 


° Z.t— 
DILIGENT DICK. 
Lazy ROBERT. 
LITTLE FRITZ, 


Cousin WILLIE. 
THE NEw Buaey. 
BERTIE AND HIS SISTERS. 


EARL WHITING; Or, the Nameless 
Boy. By the author of “ Little Pea-Nut 
Merchant.” 1 vol. Beautifully bound in 
black and gilt. 16mo. Price $1.25. 


THE HERMIT OF HOLCOMBE. 
By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. Being the 
4th and concluding volume of the Standard 
Seriesof Temperance Tales. lvol. 16mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


HAPPY HOME STORIES FOR 
GIRLS. By the author of ‘“* Aunt Hattie’s 
Library.” Viz.:— 

LITTLE FLYAWAY. 

THE SPOILED PICTURE. 
FLEDA’s CHILDHOOD, 

‘THE SINGING GIRL. 

MOLLY AND THE WINEGLASS. 
THE TWINs. 


6 vols. 18mo. Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 


BELLE CLEMENT'S 
ENCE. By H. N. W.B 
Illustrated. 
Price, $1.00. 


ONE WOMAN’S MISSION, and how 
she fulfilled it. Being a narrative of the life 
and work of Mrs. HARRIET E. DICKSON, 
for ey ee orang Greece. By 
Rev. A. N. ARNOLD, D.D. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Price, $1.00. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. Viz.:— 


LITTLE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 
SCENES IN THE CITy ANL OOUNTRY. 
RHYMES AND STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
FRANK’S PET ROOSTER, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 

THE WHITE SWAN, AND OTHER STORIES, 
PICTURE STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 

6 vols. 32mo. Price, $1.50. 


Please send for our full catalogue. 
discounts. 


INFLU- 
+ 1 vol. 16mo. 
A splendid book for girls. 





Sunday 


New series of Question-Books, by Rev. 
JOSEPH BANVARD, D. D., entitled,— 


THE GREAT PROMISES OF THE 
BIBLE. In Three Parts. Part I. for Chil- 
dren, Part II. for Youth. Part IIL. for 
Adults. Priceof each part 15 cents, 


BANVARD’S LITTLE PILGRIM 
SERIES. No. 3. For Infant Scholars. 
Each lesson illustrated. lvol. 18mo, Pa- 
per. Price, 8 cents. 


BEN FARRAR’S EXPERIENCE 
of the Sunny Side of the Cross. By the 
author of ‘Master and Pupil.” t vol. 
16mo. Price, $1.25. 

BOSTON POSTAGE-STAMP ALI- 
BUM. Elegantly bound in black and gilt. 
An entirely new edition, revised to date. 1 
vol. 4to. Price, $3.00. 


THE RED SHANTY BOYS; Or, 
Pictures of New England School-Life 
Thirty years ago. By PARK LUDLOW, A.M. 
We believe this book will prove a great 

success. The author has remarkable power 

asa juvenile writer; and this volume is full 
of life and entertainment. 
lvol. 16mo. Price $1.50. 


HAPPY HOME STORIES FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 12 vols. 18mo, 
Price $6.00. 

The combination of these two series makes 
one of the most attraciive family libraries for 
children ever issued. 


LULU REED’S PUPIL. B 
W. B. 1 vol. 16mo. 


SOPHIE’S LETTER-BOOK. BY H. 
ry } B. lvol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price 


EDITH WITHINGTON; Or, Pic- 
tures of Hindoo Life. By H.N. W.B. 1 
vol. 16mo. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


y HN. 
Illustrated. Price 


ANEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAK- 
ER. Containing original and selected mat- 
ter, of both prose and poetry, adapted to all 
Sunday-school occasions. By Kev. J. H. 
GILMORE, Prof.in Rochester ‘Theolog. Sem- 
inary. lvol. 18mo, Cloth. Price 60 cents. 


School Library Books supplied at liberal 
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OcT. 2, 1871. 


The Most Attractive Holiday Libraries 


‘9130 910g :[aB8uy opysoaty favaxX MONT 


Tried in the Fire; Carolina; Edith Prescott. 
$ *sjoa g ‘*Aavaqyy woy puv Avy oy | Sap ‘833 Id °OO°sS “8104 BF *AaeIQGYT sSSiy Tid 


NA 
ANY. 


Hat 


4 vols. $6.00. Shell Cove; - | Pro and Con Series. 4 vols. $5.00. Pro and Con; 
, 


Path Meadow; William the Silent; ‘This One Thing I Do, 





*4IVO IOYIVP PIO fooAoe puv woH {rary { woy, 


Ae °S2'e 








. LOTHROP & CO., Importers, Publishers, and Booksellers, 


38 & 40 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


© shell Cove Series. 


Any of the above books sold separately and sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
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The Pastor is often asked by his Sabbath School Teachers, 
‘What is the best Commentary on the whole Bible?” Here you 
have it. 


A NEW GOMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, 








The Portable Commentary: 


A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, 


ON TIE 


Old and New Testaments. 


BY 


Rev, ROBT. JAMIESON, D.D., Rev. A. R. FAUSSET, and 
Rev. DAVID BROWN, D.D. 


In Two Volumes. 12mo. Cloth. $6.00. 


ALSO, 


THE CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY POCKET BIBLE: 


Containing the Holy Scriptures according to the Authorized Version, with References, etc., 
and on the opposite page the same Commentary as the above. 


In Four Volumes. 16mo. Cloth. $6.50. 


This will be found to be most compact, as well as reliable, Commentary published, and is 
admirably adapted to the Family, Sabbath School ‘l'eacher, and all Students of the Bible. 
Its theological opinions are Scriptural, its geographical researches are brought down to the 
latest periods, its explanations of God’s Word are sensible and clear, and the whole forms 
one of the most uscful and valuable of Commentaries. 

The work is in two forms: the Portable, in two volumes, containing only the Commentary, 
and another edition, in which the text accompanies the Commentary, in four volumes, and is 
furnished at so low a price that it is within the means of all classes. 

The sale of this work has been very large in Great Britain, and it is commanding, in this 
reg A the general attention of Clergymen, Sabbath School Teachers, and all Students of 
the Bible. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington St., Boston. 
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New England 
MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON. 





ACCUMULATION, JAN. 1, 1871, . . $9,000,000. 


Securely invested for the benefit of present and future members. 





The particular attention of CLERGYMEN is called to the advantages of 
insuring in a Massachusetts Company, under the wise provision of its 
NON-FORFEITURE law, by which every policy-holder is entitled to in- 


surance so long as his policy has a cash value. 





JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 


Secretary. President. 


W. W. MORELAND, M. D., WALTER C. WRIGHT, 


Med. Examiner. Actuary. 


Hon. DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Counsel. 
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WHITE’S SPECIALTY . 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation, to be tried and found wanting. It has been prescribed 
daily for many years in the practice of an eminent physician, with unparalleled success. It 
is NOT expected or intended to cure all the diseases to which the human family is subject, 


Is Warranted to Cure Dyspepsia, 


in its most obstinate form, —relief being always obtained from the first use, and a permanent 
cure effected when properly continued. 











TESTIMONIALS. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, MAss., March, 1871. 
Mr. H. G. WHITE: : 

Dear Sir, —I take pleasure in informing you of the cure effected in my mother’s case by 
your “ Specialty for Dyspepsia.” 

Before using it, she had for a long time been very low, and for five weeks was unable to 
partake of anything more hearty than a spoonful of light broth, without suffering. After 
taking one bottle, she was able to eat meat and other food without inconvenience. 

She has used three bottles, and considers herself cured. 

Yours respectfully, 
HENRY T. WELTCH, Riverside Market. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, March, 1871. 
Mr. H. G. WnitE: 

Dear Sir, — Feeling grateful for the benefit obtained from the use of your ‘“ Specialty 
for Dyspepsiz,” I wish to offer my testimony in favor of it. My food distressed me constantly, 
for two years, and caused at times the most acute suffering. I tried various remedies without 
even temporary relief. One bottle of the ‘Specialty ” cured me, as I have had nv return 
of the trouble. Many of my acquaintances have used it with the same good results, 

Respectfully yours, 
GEO. WOOD, Policeman, Station 2. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, April, 1871. 
Mr. H. G. WHITE: 

Sir, — After suffering seven years with Dyspepsia in its most aggravated form, being at 
one time confined to the house for five months, and trying various advertised remedies with- 
out obtaining relief, I have been, as I think, permanently cured by using your ‘“‘ Specialty 
for Dyspepsia” for a short time. 

Signed, CHARLES H. MORGAN, 
Conductor Cambridge Horse R. R. 





Some of the Symptoms of Dyspepsia 


Are Loss of Appetite, Wind and Rising of Food, Dryness in the Mouth, 
Heartburn, Distention of the Stomach and Bowels, Costiveness, Headache, 
Dizziness, Sleeplessness and Low Spirits; unless checked it surely affects 
the mind as well as body, and unfits one for the duties of life in a short 
time. These are all removed by the use of WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR 
DYSPEPSIA. 





Prepared only by H. G. WHITE, 37 Court Street, Lopposite 
Court House,] Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 
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FALL STYLE HATS 
JACKSON & COS, 


BATTERS, 
59 Tremont Street. 


TYROLESE, 


In all Shades. A New Style. Very Tasty, 
LHE ATLANTA, NEGLIGE SOFTS, 


Sorr Site Hars, Crorma Mars, 
CANES, KID AND DRIVING GLOVES, ETC. 


ENGLISH DERBYS and SILK HATS, from Christy’s, London. 


LARGE LOT OF SILK } UMBRELLAS, 


Only $5.00 each. 


Amidon & Sons? fall style SILK HATS. Also, ourown style of SILK HATS, for 
Young Gents, the most tasty Hat ever introduced, being made on the Gossamer body, 
and of the finest material. 

a the 15th of October, we shall open a choice stock of LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


JTACEKESON S&S CO. 
HATTERS, 
59 Tremont Street. 


The quality of the Goods, not the sumptuousness of the store, or eyen the cleverness of 
the dealer, is what the judicious purchaser looks at; and in this regard the merit of JACK- 
80N’S establishment. at 59 Tremont street, may be safely mentioned. His goods are of the 
best quality, and sold at reasonable priccs. His advertisement tells the particulars for all 
hat purchasers. 

Fat STYLE oF HATS. — Jackson & Co., 59 Tremont street, have their Fall Style of Hats 
ready for visitors. The stock is large and most excellent, and includes the Tyrolese, a new 
style in various shades, the Atlanta, Neglige soft hats, silk hats, cloth and other kinds; to- 
gether with the Derby and silk hats from Christy’s, London. In addition, still. we may 
mention the Amidon & Son, silk hat, the Jackson hat (got up by the firm) for young men, 
ete. The latter isjustly regarded as a very tasteful affair, and is sure, we think, to become 
popular. It is very light and of the best material. Jackson x Co. have also asuperior stock 
of canes, silk umprellas, gloves, &c. The silk umbrellas are offered at the low price of 
$5.00. As usual, this firm is out early with their specialties for the season. The public 
fully appreciates this kind of enterprise, and will not fail to sustain it. 

The above from the Boston Post, we most heartily endorse. Having for years purchased 
of Jackson & Co., we can recommend both the firm and their good-.— Watchman & Reflector. 
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New Fall Carpets. 


We are now prepared to show the finest stock of 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN CARPETS, 


Oil Cloths, etc., 


EVER OPENED IN THIS CITY, WHICH WE SHALL SELL AT A SMALL 
ADVANCE ON COST OF PRODUCTION. 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


GOLDTHW AIT,SNOW & KNIGHT, 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 
VALUABLE REPRINTS. 

















THE EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS OF THE 


Congregational Quarterly 


HAVE BEGUN A SERIES OF 


VERBATIM REPRINTS OF RARE TRACTS, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 


OIVIL AND ECOLESIASTIOAL HISTORY OF NEW ENGLAND. 


These are elegantly printed on heavy, aaeed 70R in uniform style, and as only small 
editions are published, early application should be made by those desiring copies, 


NOW READY. 


I. SOME MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS on our 
present debates respecting witchcrafts, in a dialogue between S.& B. 
1692. 75 cents. 


Il, A DISQUISITION concerning Ecclesiastical Councils. 
By INCREASE MATHER, D. D., 1671. $1.00. 


COMPLETE SETS OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, 
12 volumes, bound in uniform style. $20.80. 


Address, CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, 
40 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 








Congregational Publishing Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. M. H. 
SarGeEnt, Treas. ; Rev. ASA BULLARD, Rev. WM. Barrows, D. D., Boston: 
Rev. G. S. F. Savace, D. D., 84 Washington street, Chicago, IIl., 
Secretaries. 


American Congregational Association, 40 Winter street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. For information, or remittances for the Congregational 
House, or gifts to the Congregational Library, address Rev. Isaac P. 
LaNGWoRTHY, Cor. Sec., as above. 


American Congregational Union, (Church Building), 69 Bible 
House, New York City. N. A. Catkuys, Treas. ; Rev. Ray PALMER, D. D., 
Rev. C. CusuinG, 16 Tremont Temple, Boston, Secretaries. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
33 Pemberton square, Boston. LANGDON S. WaRD, Treas. ; Rev. Seta B. 
Treat, Rev. N. G. Cuark, D. p., Secretaries. x 


American Home Missionary Society, Bible House, New York 
City. Wuti1am Henry Smiru, Treas. ; Rev. MILTON BaDGER, D. D., Rev. 
Davip B. Cog, D. p., Rev. A. HUNTINGTON CLAPP, D. D., Secretaries. 


American Education Society, 15 Cornhill, Boston. S. F. Far- 
WELL, Treas. ; Rev. I. N. TarBox, D. D., Secretary. 


American Missionary Association, 59 Reade street, New York 
City. W. E. WuitTInG, Asst. Treas.; Rev. Gro. WHIPPLE, Rev. M. E. 


STRIEBY, New York; Rev. C. L. Woopwortn, 5 Pemberton square, Bos- 
ton; Gen. C. H. Howarp, 38 Lombard Block, Chicago, Il., Secretaries. 


Western College Society, 62 Bible House, New York City. Rev. 
H. Q. BUTTERFIELD, Sec.; SamuEL Houmes, Esq., 4 Beekman street, 
Treas. 
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20,000 AGENTS WANTED! 


To canvass for the most interesting Relic and Curiosity in the Christian 





world ever discovered. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


A finely-executei Engraving, 


THE ONLY TRUE LIKENESS 


OF 


Our Saviour. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Taken from one cut in an Emerald by command of Tiberi Cesar, 
and which as given from the Treasury of Constantinople, bv 
the Emperor of the Turks, to Po..e Innocent VIII, for the 
redemption of his Brother, thea a Ca.tive to the 
Ci. istians. 





The following Extract, in proof of the Authenticity of the above Portrait, is translated 
Srom the Latin contemporary Histo: ians of the period. 


“News to the Senate of Rome concerning Jesus CuristT in the days of Tiberius Cesar 
the Emperour, as the govenours of sundry provinces under the Senate and people of Rome 
used to advertise the Senate of such news as chanced in diverse countries. 


“ Publius Lentulus, being at that time president in Judea, wrote an epistle to the Senate 
and people of Rome, the words whereof were these : — 

«* ©here appeared in these our days a man of great virtue, named JESus CHRIST, who 
is yet living amongst us, and of the Gentiles is accepted for a Prophet of Truth; buthis own 
disciples called him the Son of God. He raiseth the dead and cureth all manner of diseases. 
A man of stature somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend countenance, such as the 
beholders may both love and fear: his hair of the color of philbert full ripe, and plain al- 
most down to his ears: but from the ears downward somewhat curled, and more orient in 
colour, waving on his shoulders. Inthe midst of his head goeth a seam, or partitiun of his 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites: his forehead, very plain and smooth; his face 
without spot or wrinkle, beautified with a comely red: his nose and mouth so formed as 
nothing can be reprehended ; his beard somewhat thick, agrecable in color to the hair of his 
head, not of any great length, in the midst of an innocent and mature look; his eyes gray, 
clear and quick. In reproving, he is terrible, in admonishing, courteous and fair-spoken: 

leasant in speech, mixed with gravity. It cannot be remembered that any bave seen him 

augh, but many have seen weep. In proportion of body, well--haped and straight; his 
hands and arms right, and delectable to behold; in speaking, very temperate, "modest and 
wise. A man for singular beauty, surpassing the children of men,’ ” 


Agents making from $5.00 to $50.00 per day. 


Send stamp forterms. A large discount to agents. Send $2.50 for a sample copy, ad- 


CHAS. B. THOMPSON, 


Bridgewater, Conn. 
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D. APPLETON & CO.’'S 


STANDARD 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS. 


WILLIAM HENSHAW, General Agent, 


20 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON. 











Cornell’s Geographies. 


THE BEST. — CHEAPEST. THE MOST POPULAR. 


First Steps in Geograph $0 45|New Physical Geography, $1 60 
New Primary Geonrephy, 0 90/Cornell’s High School Geography and 
New Intermediate Geography, 150) Atlas. 

New Grammar School Geonreghy,1 75\Corneli’s Series of Outline Maps. 


These GroGRapHigs are celebrated for their Philosophic Arrangement, 
Gradual Progression, Presentation of Useful Facts, Absence of Useless 
Matters, Beauty and Accuracy of Maps, Consistency between Maps and 
Text, Precision in Statement, Thoroughness and Completeness. 





Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 


Primary Arithmetic, $0 30| Practical Arithmetic, $1 00 
Mental Arithmetic, O 45|Key to Practical Arithmetic, 0 20 
Elementary Arithmetic, 0 50/Higher Arithmetic, (in Press.) 


SUPERIOR FEATURES. 


Full Discussion of Subjects omitted in other Treatises. 

Explanations of Commercial Usages. 

Exactness and Clearness in Definitions and Rules. 

Extra attention to Business Matters, such as Taxes, Insurance, Securities, &c. 





Grammar and Composition. 


BY G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL. D. 


First Book in Grammar, $0 50)Philosophy $2 
English Grammar, 100 History of the United States, 200 
First Lesson in Composition, : 90|Elementary History of the United 
Composition and Rhetoric, 175! States, 

THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SERIES IN USE. 


00 





Harkness’s Latin Series. 


Introductory Latin Book, $1 25) Introduction to Latin Prose, $1 50 
Elements of Latin tin Grammar, . 25) First Greek Book, 1 75 
Latin Grammar, 1 75) Ceesar, 175 
Latiu Reader, 1 50 

These books furnish a better course of Elementary Classical instruction than can elsewhere 
be found in our language, and they have obtained an UNPRECEDENTED POPULARITY. 


Bae No other Series is 80 extensively used, and so universally commended. 
Lockyer’s Astronomy, $1 75|Youman’s lst Book Botany, $1 25 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
WILLIAM HENSHAW, , Agent for New England, 


20 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON. 























Vol. XUI. No. 4.—Whole No, 52. Second Series, —Vol. III. No. 4. 


OU) sa: 


Gongregational Quarterly. 


OCTOBER, 1871. 


# 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS: 


ALONZO IL. QUINT, ~~ CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, 
ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


BOSTON: 
CONGREGATIONAL ROOMS, 
40 WINTER STREET. 
1871. 








Terms: Two Dollars a Year in Advance. 




















CONDUCTED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
American Congregational Association and the American Congregational nion. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS, 





WILLIAM CARTER. By Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, p. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, By Rev. James H. Means, Boston, 
Dorchester District P ¢ . ‘ ‘ = P . 


SUPERIOR TOLERATION OF THE PLYMOUTH MEN . : . . 


First CHURCH IN WEST SPRINGFIELD. By Rev. Henry M. Grout, Boston . 


LESSONS ON POPULATION, SUGGESTED BY GRECIAN AND ROMAN Hisrory. 
By Nathan Allen, M. D., Lowell . ‘ . : : set . ; 
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James R. Osgood & Co.’s New Books. 





PARK -STREET PULPIT. Sermons 
preached by Rev. W. H. H, Murray. 1 vol. 
12 mo,. $2.25. 

This book contains twenty discourses preached 
to crowded audiences in Park-Street Church, 
and now issued in permanent form for the larger. 
audience won to Mr. Murray by his * Adiron- 
dack Adventures” and ‘‘ Music Hall Sermons.” 
These discourses are not in the interest of any 
special sect of dogmas, but to set forth the fun- 
damental ideas and sentiments of Christianity 
more luminously, and to infuse them more thor- 
gugbly into the life and thought of the present 

ay. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translat- 
ed by WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. First vol- 
ume. Royal 8vo, Uniform with Bryant’s 
Tliad. $5.00. 

[Vol. II., completing the work, will be pub- 

lished the coming winter.] 

The method and form of Mr. Bryant’s trans- 
lation of the ‘“‘ Odyssey ” are the same that were 
used in his translation of the ‘ lliad,” which has 
won the heartiest praise from competent. critics 
both in Europe and America as the best English 
rendering of the immortal Greek epic. His pres- 
ent work ie of the same high order of excellence 
and is without question accepted as the standard 
English version of the ‘‘ Odyssey.” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
his Life. ee R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 
vol. 12mo. ith Portraits. $2.00, 

* T have read Mackenzie’s ‘ Life of Scott’ from 
cover to cover, and recommend it to every one as 
an admirable sketch of the life, character, and 
writings of its illustrious subject. The original 
matter added by this latest biographer consti- 
tutes his book a fitting supplement to the earliest 
lives; and even he who possesses the full-length 
meena by Lockhart will need the life-like min- 

ature by Mackenzie. Happy is that publisher 
who can secure for the illustration of any litera- 
ry theme the full mind, teeming memory, and 
facile pen of Shelton Mackenzie, who, in his stu- 
dious boyhood interested Scott by his knowledge, 
and in his maturer years delights us by his rec- 
ollection of his distinguished contemporaries, 
most of whom have now ceased from their la- 
bors.”—S, AUSTIN ALLIBONE, Author of * Die- 
tionary of English Authors.” 


The Story of 
1 


BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE. 
RoBERt BROWNING. Author’s Edition, 
vol. 16mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


‘*Tn all history there is no story more charm- 
ing, none telling more clearly the Greek love of 
poetry, none revealing glimpses of a more beau- 
tiful fame, than the simple words of Plutarch, 
that, after the defe.t of Nicias, ‘when a ship 
which happened to be pursued by pirates was 
about to take shelter in a port of Sicily, the Sicil- 
ians at first refused to admit her, but upon ask- 
ing the crew whether they knew any of the verses 
of Euripides, and being answered in the affirma- 
tive, they received both them and their vessel.’ 
On this, asa corner-stone, Mr. Browning has built 
the greatest, perhaps, of his poems, et, as we 
write, we remember the temptation there is to 
give too high rank to a poem, while under the ex- 
citement of its first reading, while we are still 
warm with the glow of its magnificent passages, 
still spell-bound by its power. ‘But it is to the 


By 


work of the master only that we give the tribute 
of such admiratiun and self-su: render.”— Boston 
Advertiser, 


ATLANTIC ESSAYS, ‘By Tuomas Wrnr- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. Tyol. 12mo. $2.00. 


CONTENTS —A Plea for. Culture. — Litera- 
ture as an art. Americanism in Literature. —A 
Letter toa Young Contributor. — Ought Women 
to learn the AJphabet ?— A Charge with Prince 
Rupert. — Madamoiselle’s Campaigns.— The Pu- 
ritan Minister, — Fayal and the Portuguese.— 
The Greek Goddesses. — Sappho. — On an Old 
Latin Text-Book. 

This book contains some of the most suggestive 
and graceful papers recently offered to the Eng- 
lish reading public. Their rich vein of thought, 
the remarkable culture they evince, their delicate 
humor and rare literary charms, make the vol- 
ume a most attractive and valuable addition to 
American literature. 


CASTILIAN DAYS. By Joun Hay, 1 vol. 
12mo0, $2.00. 


CONTENTS. — Madrid al Fresco. — Spanish 
Living and Dying.— Influence of Tradition in 
Spanish Life.-—Tatromachy.— Red-Letter Days. 
— An Hour witb the Painters. — A Castle in the 
Air.— The City of the Visigoths. — The urs 
ial.—A Miracle Play.—An Evening with Ghosts. 
— Proverbial Philosophy.— The Cradle and 
Grave of Cervantes.— A Fila Night in the Cor- 
tes.—-The Moral of Spanish Politics. —'The 
Bourbon Duel. — Necessity of the Republic. 


Mr. Hay, during his residence in Spain, enjoyed 
unusual advantages for studying the character 
and habits of the people, the political and social 
institutions of the country, and the statesmen 
who have figured more or less prominently in 
Spanish politics during and since the late revo- 
lution, The results of his study and observation 
he has. embodied in the series of brilliant and 
valuable papers contained in this book. 


CHAPTERS OF ERIE, and Other 


Essays. By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 

JR., and HENRY ADaMs, 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00, 

CONTENTS.—A Chapter of Erie, — The 
New York Gold Conspiracy. — Am Erie Raid. — 
Capt. John Smith.—The Bank of England re- 
striction. — British Finance in 1816, — The Legal 
Tender Act. — The Railroad System, - 


This. volume contains papers of remarkable 
power, thoroughness of research, and great value 
to persons who desire to be fully informed regard- 
ing some of the most important corporate and 
financial questions that perplex statesmen and 
more or less concern every American citizen. 
Ite at merits, its pungent satire, the adroit- 
ness with which it pierces railway and financial 
shams, and its vigor and transparency of style, 
render this one of the most noteworthy books 
of the year. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Translated by WILTIAM 
CULLEN BRYANT. Cheaper edition, from new 
re plates. Complete in 2 vols, 12mo. 


‘*We congratulate our American kinsfolk on 
having. a poet among them who in his green old 
age has produced a translation of the ‘ Iliad’ 
worthy to live amongst the best experiments of 
the kind in our common language.” — Saturday 





Review (London). 


ea@~ For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by the 


Publishers. 











JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS. 





DEAN ALFORD’S NEW TESTAMENT 


COMMENTARY FOR ENGLISH READERS, 


Containing t he Authorized Version, with a Revised English Version; with all the New Read- 
ings from the resently found BINAITAC MANUSCRIPT, which was discovered by ConsTAn- 
TYNE TISCHENDORF, in a Conyent on Mount Sinai; also, Containing Marginal References, and a 
Grito and Explanatory Commentary, with Maps of the Journeyings of Our Lord and of St. 
Paul; and an Introduction to each book, giving an account of the authorship, authenticity, time 
al of writing. &c., &c., forming a compact BIBLICAL LIBRARY, 4 vols., 8vo. Cloth, 
$16.00; half calf, $26.00. 


DEAN ALFORD’'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


With a Critically Revised Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal References to Ver- 
bal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a copions critical and Kxegetical Commentary in 
English. 4 vols.8vo. Cloth, $30.00; half cloth, $42.00, 


MANUAL OF BIBLE SELECTIONS AND RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. 


‘For Public and Private Schools of all grades, Sabbath, Mission, Reform Schools and |‘amily 
Worship. By Mrs.S. B. Perry. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, Morocco backs, 60 cents, 


_ MANUAL OF RESPONSIVE EXERCISES. 


From ‘* Perry’s Manual.” Cloth backs, 30 cents, 

Iv making these selections jeading representatives of all denominations have been consulted, 
and the book has been carefully and candidly } ic eragre that it may help to solve the grea’ ques- 
tion now so. widely discussed. ‘Shall the Bible be banished from our Public Schools?” by 


showing how the Bible may be retained in a true spirit and practice of Uhristian reciprocity. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXT BOOK. 


Embracing an Historical Tabular View of the Gospels; Tables of the Parables, Discourses 
and Miracles of Christ; Predictions in the Old ‘Testament, with their Fulfiment in the New; 
Classification of the Books of the New Testament, with Observations on each: Biographical 
Sketches; Descriptions:of Places; and an important Chronoloyical Table: With Maps, show- 
ing the Journeys-of Jesus and St. Paul, &c., &c. Compiled from the works of the most eminent 
Biblical writers, by STEPHEN Hawes, author of “ Synchronology of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory.” Cloth, 75 cents. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING. 
Containin, ‘a fall Alphabetical Vosshating of the Language, with a preliminary exposition of 
vi y and Orthography, and designed s * work of iecanes for Borat use, 
and as a Text-Book in Sehools. By RicHARD SOULE, Jr.y A.M., and WILLIAM A, WHEELER, 
A.M. A convenient Manual for consultation. $1.50. 


THE MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER. 


Containing selectionsin Prose and Verse, of the most-Popular Pieces and Dialogues for Sun- 
day School Exhibitions. Illustrated. 16mo. 50 cents, 


IN PRESS. 
THE DIVINE MAN. 


By Rev. L. T. TOWNSEND, author of “ Credo,” ‘The Sword and Garment,” &c, 


HALF TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH. 


A series of Discourses by Rev. JacoB MANNING, of the Old South Church, Boston. 





*% Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 
































